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LETTERS 


Banking on Hunger 


There is no direct connection be- 
tween Goldman Sachs and the sharp 
rise in the price of Minneapolis 
wheat in 2008 [The Food Bubble,” 
Report, July]. As Frederick Kaufman 
acknowledges, Minneapolis wheat 
has never been a component in the 
Goldman Sachs Commodity Index. 
Further, Kaufman provides no cred- 
ible evidence connecting commod- 
ity index investing in general to 
the Minneapolis wheat price spike. 
An inquiry into the rise in food 
prices conducted by the Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation 
and Development concluded that 
“index funds did not cause a bubble 
in commodity futures prices.” Simi- 
larly, in regard to the rise in energy 
prices, an interagency task force 
led by the U.S. Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission found that 
“current oil prices and the increase 
in oil prices ...are largely due to 
fundamental supply and demand fac- 
tors,” and that their analysis “does 
not support the proposition that 
speculative activity has systematical- 
ly driven changes in oil prices.” 

Commodity index funds provide 
the futures markets with a stable 
pool of capital, improving the ability 
of farmers to insure themselves 
against the inherent risks in agricul- 


Harper’s Magazine welcomes reader response. 
Please address mail to Letters, Harper’s 
Magazine, 666 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10012, or email us at letters@harpers.org. 
Short letters are more likely to be published, and 
all letters are subject to editing. Volume pre- 
cludes individual acknowledgment. 


tural prices and allowing them to 
produce more food at a lower cost. 

The 2008 rise in wheat prices was 
a classic commodity price spike, 
driven by an extraordinary shortage 
of inventory. Long-term trends, in- 
cluding increased meat consumption 
by the growing middle class in 
emerging markets and increased use 
of biofuels in developed markets, 
have created a backdrop for global 
food shortages. As a result, millions 
are left exposed to the vagaries of 
the weather for their survival. 

It is a shame that the plight of 
these millions merits a cover story 
in your magazine only as a pretext 
for unsubstantiated attacks against 
the financial industry. Alleviating 
food shortages requires hard policy 
choices to be made based on a seri- 
ous public discussion of the prob- 
lem. Unfounded conspiracy theories 
only delay this vital debate. 


Steve Strongin 
Goldman Sachs 
New York City 


In order to establish that specula- 
tion in commodity futures markets 
contributed significantly to food price 
spikes, Frederick Kaufman needs to 
do more than convince his readers 
that these markets are complicated 
and that commodity traders are 
greedy; he has to identify the mecha- 
nism by which high prices in futures 
and other derivatives cause high spot 
prices. Yet he provides no evidence 
that speculation in derivatives led to 
hoarding or that increased storage 


demand contributed to higher spot 
prices. To the best of my knowledge, 
neither has anyone else. Indeed, the 
causation likely runs in the other di- 
rection: low supply made it rational to 
expect that prices would rise, fueling 
speculation in derivatives. 

A number of factors contributed 
to the spike in commodity prices, 
including poor harvests, increased 
demand from developing countries, 
increased domestic corn demand 
due to U.S. ethanol policy, and 
trade restrictions imposed by some 
commodity exporters. 

Speculators are responsible for 
plenty of genuine damage to other 
parts of the economy; there is no 
need to lay a spurious charge at 
their door. The food-price spike 
shows the fragility of the interna- 
tional food system and the vulnera- 
bility of the poor. An article that 
gets the economics wrong fuels pop- 
ular misunderstanding and makes it 
less likely that we will adopt sensi- 
ble policy measures to prevent fu- 
ture price instability. 


Larry Karp 
University of California, Berkeley 


Frederick Kaufman responds: 
Professor Karp rightly notes that I 
provide “no evidence that specula- 
tion in derivatives led to hoarding 
or that increased storage demand 
contributed to higher spot prices.” 
Indeed, the point of “The Food 
Bubble” was that a new market 
force, namely commodity index 
funds, was forging a cornerlike hold 
on the wheat market without ever 
possessing a single bushel of real 
wheat. Instead of hoarding actual 
grain, long-only commodity funds 
depended upon a virtual hoarding of 
wheat futures that forced the price 
of real wheat to historically unprec- 
edented heights. Karp is correct that 
causes as diverse as floods in Ka- 
zakhstan and federal mandates on 
biofuel acreage contributed to the 
food bubble, but such factors cannot 
fully explain a nearly tenfold rise in 
the price of hard red spring wheat 
in the winter of 2008. The demand 
shock of commodity index funds’ 
buying joined forces with traditional 
supply-side shortages to create this 


spike, even as the wheat harvest of 
2008 proved to be the largest in 
world history. 

Whereas Karp’s criticisms offer in- 
sight into the workings of global 
wheat and global hunger, Steve 
Strongin’s defense of Goldman’s 
Commodity Index Fund mixes mis- 
representation with outright men- 
dacity. Strongin quotes the CFTC to 
the effect that current oil prices are 
largely the result of “fundamental 
supply and demand factors.” If such a 
group had commented about the 
wheat markets—much smaller and 
more vulnerable to distortion than 
the world energy markets—perhaps 
we might consider such a perspective 
germane. As for the OECD, Strongin 
conveniently overlooks another re- 
port, in which they assert that a “sig- 
nificant increase in investments in 
agricultural derivative markets . . . 
has helped boost short-term futures 
prices and is an additional factor in 
the price spike.” 

Retreating to the dogma that specu- 
lation adds liquidity to markets, Stron- 
gin deflects attention from the fact 
that the Goldman Sachs Commodity 
Index and all the other index funds 
that imitated its structure and methods 
were not performing in any normative 
speculative fashion but adding coun- 
terintuitive demand pressures to wheat 
markets by buying as futures prices rose 
and then continuing to buy, no matter 
how high the price of a wheat future 
might have gone. This is the classic 
behavior of a market cornerer, not a 
traditional speculator. 

Finally, Strongin’s assertion that 
there was no connection between 
commodity index investing and the 
price of hard red spring wheat on the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange typifies 
a financial industry that invokes 
global interconnectedness when it 
suits them, only to deny interdepen- 
dence when the rest of us catch on. 
Strongin calls for a “vital debate” 
and a “serious public discussion” of 
global food shortages, but offers only 
hackneyed fearmongering, character- 
ized by that oft-cited scapegoat: the 
Chinese desire for chicken. Indeed, 
there will be no vital debate about 
ruinous investment strategies in 
global food until bankers face the 
facts of their complicity. 
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“This is a remarkable collection. 
| am struck in particular by the 
range of imagination and by the 
prose. It is new, overwhelmed 
and overwhelming, and very 
strong. The power, insistence, 
occasional humor, and frequent 
beauty of the author’s voice car- 
ries the reader as surely as con- 
ventional fiction used to.” 


—Selected by RENATA ADLER 


“Tina May Hall is, at heart, a 
lyric poet of mood and image 
who realizes that each sentence 
is an acoustical event. Take this 
book into a quiet place, because 
even the spaces between words 
make the most exquisite of 
sounds.” 


—PETER MARKUS 
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NOTEBOOK 


Why dogs go after mail carriers 


’Tis a villain, sir, 
I do not love to look on. 


—Miranda on Caliban, The Tempest 


M.. than once in my youth I 


heard it said that anyone who thinks 
socialism is a good idea needs to visit 
a post office. The advice seems to 
have backfired rather badly in my 
case, possibly because I have lived 
most of my adult life in small towns 
with indispensable and eminently re- 
liable post offices. Though I doubt 
shed appreciate the compliment, our 
town’s former postmistress, Shirley 
B.—who for many years sorted mail 
and weighed parcels (along with a 
few babies, I’m told) in the federally 
deputized basement of her house— 
occupies a place among my influenc- 
es not far from that of Eugene Debs. 
Her ill-advised attempt to sell me a 
sheet of Ronald Reagan stamps not- 
withstanding, a daily visit to old 
Shirley went a long way toward keep- 
ing me, shall we say, in the pink. 

Of course, these sentiments of mine 
are largely that—sentiments, with as 
much grounding in actuality as many 
of the other notions we hold about one 
of our oldest public institutions. 
Though it remains under the control 
of the federal government, what many 
of us still call “the Post Office” has been 
required to operate as a solvent business 
since 1970, the same year Congress 
changed the name to the Postal Ser- 
vice. And though solvency has long 
been an issue (a columnist in the New 


Garret Keizer is a contributing editor of 
Harper's Magazine. His latest book is The 
Unwanted Sound of Everything We Want: 
A Book About Noise (PublicAffairs). 
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By Garret Keizer 


York Times, in 1854, noting that his 
British contemporaries write three 
times as many personal letters as Amer- 
icans, recommends bolstering Post Of- 
fice revenues with a nationwide injec- 
tion of epistolary vigor), the Postal 
Service did in fact meet its mandate 
through 2006, when U.S. mail reached 
a record volume of 213 billion pieces. 
The losses of subsequent years—$5.1 
billion in 2007 alone—are no more 
mysterious than the recession that con- 
tributed to them or, for that matter, 
than the causes of that recession. 
Granted, with its heavier-than-average 
burden of federal regulation, the Postal 
Service has been far less effective than 
Goldman Sachs or AIG in showing us, 
and our grandchildren too, what won- 
ders the Market can perform if only 
government will get off its divinely 
anointed back. 

As for the notion that email is 
killing the Postal Service, it too 
inclines toward the sentimental— 
romanticism in the case of paper- 
mongers like me, wishful thinking 
on the part of those eager to invoke 
technology in the cause of privatiza- 
tion. No doubt email is an aggravat- 
ing factor, one to which the Postal 
Service itself contributes: announc- 
ing its recent plans (still under 
review) to suspend Saturday deliver- 
ies, the Postal Service sent the Postal 
Regulatory Commission an email. (It 
would appear that the PRC is not 
one of the Postmaster General’s Face- 
book friends.) But of those 213 bil- 
lion pieces of mail delivered in the 
Postal Service’s best year, only 9 per- 
cent came from private citizens; in 
other words, personal correspon- 
dence counts little either way. 


That email can and should justify 
the gutting of the Postal Service is a 
different question or, if you will, an- 
other sentiment—one expressed re- 
peatedly and with great downsizing 
gusto by New York Times columnist 
Joe Nocera (“Except for condolences 
and formal thank-you notes, who 
sends letters in the mail anymore?”) 
but hardly with more succinctness 
than that of one Josh C. (“General 
Manager at Web Industries; Itinerant 
Writer; and Decent Little League 
Coach”), who writes in a recent blog 
post, “As for snail-mail, good rid- 
dance.” In the end, sentiments such 
as Joe's and Josh’s may be more tell- 
ing than any stats. “Something there 
is that doesn’t love a wall,’ Robert 
Frost told us, and something there is 
that doesn’t love a post office. We 

would do well to reflect on 

what that something is. 
F. and most obviously, resent- 
ment of the “Post Office” comes from 
its association with the federal gov- 
ernment, which in turn and by de- 
sign has come to be associated with 
socialism. (I mean the bad kind that 
takes care of old folks and young 
children, not the good kind that 
bails out investment firms.) In the 
same way that Eisenhower once cited 
Swedish suicide statistics to illustrate 
the spiritual disasters brought on by 
the welfare state, we cite instances of 
federal workers “going postal” to af- 
firm the dogma that wherever gov- 
ernment places its hand, mayhem 
follows; that whatever Ben Franklin 
could do, Bill Gates can do better. 

Remember that scene in The Grapes 


of Wrath in which the harried Joad 


family comes upon a migrant camp run 
“by the United States government” 
and feels as if they have gone to heav- 
en? The extent to which their reaction 
feels dated, as antique as their jalopy, 
marks the distance we have traveled 
from the New Deal to the neoliberal, 
from the Bull Moose Party to the par- 
ty of Palin Who Slew the Moose. 

A second irritant can be found in 
the fact that postal workers are union- 
ized. They have contracts and what 
Nocera sneeringly calls “gold-plated 
benefits.” “It would not bother me if 
they all lost their jobs,” comments 
one of the Times’s more compassion- 
ate readers, “but I am afraid that they 
would be rehired ... to fill a position 
in public health care.” One need 
only consider that the Postal Service, 
with a workforce of around 600,000, 
is the nation’s third-largest employer, 
after Walmart and the military, to 
envision what a post-Postal America 
might look like—and what too many 
of us want it to look like. The thing 
is, these blue-clad slackers with their 
gold-plated benefits “work for us”; 
there’s the rub, and the tragedy, too, 
in that so few of those who make 
that complaint ever think to ask 
what might be gained if all of us 
“worked for us.” But as Dr. Johnson 
famously noted, our “levellers wish to 
level down as far as themselves ... 
they cannot bear leveling up.” 

Ironically, the union bashing of 
our most down and dirty levelers— 
the type that rejoiced in the firing of 
air-traffic controllers under Reagan 
and begrudgingly gives Barack 
Obama his due for bestowing the 
presidential seal of approval on the 
firing of an entire Rhode Island 
public-school faculty—resembles 
nothing so much as Bolshevism at its 
loutish worst. Pol Pot got the profes- 
sors into the rice paddies; now here 
comes the Tea Party to get these 

pensioned bastards onto 
their knees. 


A third and more subtle factor in 


resentment of the Postal Service may 
have to do with the long-standing 
association between the concept of 
privacy and the sanctity of the sealed 
letter. The U.S. Constitution makes 
no explicit mention of a right to 
privacy, yet the roots of that right 
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precede the Constitution and are most 
recognizable in the protections sur- 
rounding the mail. The 1710 Post 
Office Act, enacted by the British 
Parliament during the reign of Queen 
Anne, required every postal employee, 
at home and in the colonies, to take 
an oath swearing, “I will not wittingly, 
willingly, or knowingly open . .. or 
cause, procure, permit, or suffer to be 
opened ... any Letter or Letters ... 
which shall come into my Hands.” 

I suspect that for some people the 
idea of a private communication pro- 
tected by federal law and costing all of 
44 cents is as infuriating as a prude in 
a nudist camp or, to use Leonard Co- 
hen's line, as “the shy one at some orgy,” 
the orgy in this case being the baccha- 
nal of oversharing and voyeurism that 
has attained the fervor of a national 
cult. The emperor steps into the mil- 
lion-eyed scrutiny of cyberspace, or 
into the virtual strip search of an air- 
port security booth, telling himself that 
he’s wearing new clothes. Then comes 

a certified letter telling 

him that he’s naked. 
M.. than the unionization 
of its carriers or the federal oversight 
of its operations, the most bemoaned 
evil of the U.S. mail is its slowness.! 
No surprise there, given our culture’s 
worship of speed. I would guess that 
when the average American hears 
the word socialism the first image to 
appear in his or her mind is that of a 
slow-moving queue, like they have 
down in Cuba, where people have 
been known to take a whole morn- 
ing just to buy a chicken and a whole 
night just to make love. Unfortu- 
nately, the costs of our haste do not 
admit to hasty calculation. As Eva 
Hoffman notes in her 2009 book 
Time, “New levels of speed .. . are 
altering both our inner and outer 


! The complaint and the hackneyed meta- 
phor that attends it are over 150 years old. 
In 1846 The Friend, a Philadelphia jour- 
nal, lauded the advent of the telegraph, 
noting that “markets will no longer be de- 
pendent upon snail paced mails.” The tele- 
graph also foreshadowed the privacy con- 
cerns raised by email. Copies of telegrams 
were routinely maintained by telegraph 
companies and might exist simultaneously 
in more than four separate locations. The 
U.S. Congress resisted adopting the Euro- 
pean model of a national telegraph system 
run by the Post Office. 


worlds in ways we have yet to grasp, 
or fully understand.” 

The influence of speed upon what 
Hoffman aptly calls “the very charac- 
ter and materiality of lived time” [my 
emphasis] has been a topic of discus- 
sion for decades now, though its bour- 
geois construction typically leans to- 
ward issues of personal health and 
lifestyle aesthetics. Speed alters our 
brain chemistry; it leaves us too little 
time to smell the roses—a favorite 
trope among those who would do bet- 
ter to smell their own exhaust. In es- 
sence, the speed of a capitalistic soci- 
ety is about leaving others behind, the 
losers in the race, the “pedestrians” at 
the side of the road, the people with 
obsolete computers and junker cars 
and slow-yield investments. An obses- 
sion with speed is also the fear of being 
left behind oneself—which drives the 
compulsion to buy the new car, the 
faster laptop, the inflated stock. For 
fear of becoming dinosaurs we are 
turned into sheep. 

What disturbs me most about the 
zeal to declare the Postal Service ob- 
solete is the extent to which leaving 
others behind is an acceptable op- 
tion. “Let them use email,” we're told, 
but only 76 percent of adults in the 
United States own a computer; only 
74 percent have Internet access in 
their homes. Minorities, including 
people with disabilities and residents 
of America’s ever-more-devastated 
hinterlands, are disproportionately 
among the unplugged fourth, the 
callers perpetually on hold. 

Leaving others behind, like run- 
ning them over, is hardly new. What 
feels new is the extent to which “left 
behind” is defined by a lack of equip- 
ment.’ In the past, barriers to full in- 
clusion were based on color, class, 
gender, literacy, solvency—barriers 
still very much in place. Increasingly, 


? The “public” radio station in my state re- 
cently decided to restrict its classical music 
programming to a more exclusive signal, 
though remote listeners were invited to re- 
trieve their lost Beethoven by the purchase 
of a “special” receiver. As for the “digital 
converter box” that was supposed to restore 
television reception after the switch from 
analog, it doesn’t work in some rural areas. 
Add to these examples the widespread dis- 
repair and gradual disappearance of public 
phones now that “everybody” has cell 
phones, though cell service also excludes 
certain locales. 


however, those barriers are being re- 
duced to “system requirements.” This 
can be construed as more democrat- 
ic, since in theory everybody can buy 
the required equipment, except that 
everybody can’t, at least not at a pace 
matching the speed of frivolous 
innovation and contrived obsoles- 
cence. People with obsolete equip- 
ment become obsolete people. In 
contrast, the idea behind the Post 
Office was that in at least one criti- 
cal area of the national life there 
should be no such thing. Regardless 
of where you lived, the mail would 
be delivered to your door. For the 
price of a stamp, you could write to 
the president of the United States. 

But metaphysics, more than poli- 
tics, determines the fast-lane life. In 
its purest form, what is our lust for 
speed if not the desire to abandon 
our own bodies, to shake off their 
mortal subservience to the laws of 
time and space? If you can travel 
faster than the speed of sound, if you 
can communicate at the speed of 
light, what need for flesh and blood? 
Ditto for that larger body, the body 
politic, with all its nasty secretions 
of orators’ spittle and immigrants’ 
sweat. Like blithe celestial voyagers, 
we aim to be beamed aboard just as 
the slow-mo aliens are closing in, hit 
warp speed, and vanish from com- 
mon sight. 

I find it altogether fitting that the 
“revolution” in communication was 
accompanied by a weird fad for an- 
gels.’ For a while they seemed to be 
everywhere, from the lapels of nurses’ 
smocks to the Broadway stage, from 
tattoo art to cinematic baseball fields. 
I don’t think this was coincidence or 
piety. I think it was aspiration. If we 
could be kings only when dogs got 
wings, then we'd get the wings. At 
the low end of this new angelology, 
pop culture placed a postman. True 
to type, Seinfeld’s Newman was 
greedy, lazy, and—with an uncanny 
use of mythological symbolism—fat. 
Like the mail he delivered, he was of 
the flesh, not a devil exactly, but defi- 
nitely not an angel. He was our 


3 From Greek for “messenger,” as in instant. 
Notice too how the word revolutionary has 
come to apply to everything except a revolu- 
tion. “Subversion” is the name of a com- 
puter program. 


Caliban, good for a few laughs but 
bad for our evolution. Eventually we 
would have no choice but to vote 
him off the island and out 
of his cushy job. 
O. looks for the questions that 
define one’s times. Perhaps the key 
question of our own, a question that 
applies both politically and environ- 
mentally and which, oddly enough, 
seems related to the fate of the post 
office, is this: Do we want to be angels, 
or do we want to be human beings? 

People who talk about our “mate- 
rialistic society” and about getting 
back to “spiritual values” strike me 
as having a right sense of indigna- 
tion and a poor sense of analysis. 
The delusion of our society is not so 
much its materialism as its faux spir- 
itualism, its desire to make a heaven 
on earth, not as a place free of need- 
less suffering and full of what Bar- 
bara Ehrenreich calls “collective 
joy,” but as one in which the elect 
live everlastingly and communicate 
telepathically while flying in disem- 
bodied splendor above the heads of 
the Mexicans mowing the lawn. Al- 
ready one hears futuristic blather 
about a “posthuman” age. I’d say 
that I hope I die before I see it, ex- 
cept that I have seen it. Your great- 
grandmother saw it. The posthuman 
is merely the subhuman that results 
whenever people aspire to the super- 
human. Rameses the Second was 
posthuman too. 

How about just-human? I don’t 
want to be a seraph or a sunbeam but 
a citizen, that is, to live in a physical 
body and a geographical community, 
bounded by time and space and 
served in full equality by incarnate 
fellow citizens like Shirley B. I'll keep 
my email, thank you, but let my “pri- 
mary communications carrier” be a 
unionized worker with his feet on 
the sidewalk and no wings on his 
feet. If I have to wait an extra day or 
two for a parcel, I can bear it. I’ve al- 
ready waited half a century for na- 
tional health care, and I am likely to 
be as dead as an undeliverable letter 
by the time all its provisions go into 
effect. If you want to talk about 
things that move at a snail’s pace, 
might I suggest aiming your meta- 
phor in that direction. n 
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Number of U.S. states with a projected 2011 budget shortfall of at least 10 percent : 31 
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Pages of documents Goldman Sachs has submitted since May to the Financial Crisis Inquiry Commission : 2,500,000,000 
Number of days federal investigators have been given to review all the documents before issuing their final report : 209 
Median bond rating for U.S. corporations in 1981 and 2009, respectively : A, BBB- 
Percentage of all campaign donations from securities and investment firms that went to Democrats in 2009 : 61 
Percentage so far this year : 44 
Percentage change in new-home sales in the month after a federal first-time homebuyer program expired in April : —33 
Number of prison inmates who received tax credits under the program : 1,295 
Number of them serving life sentences : 241 
Price that Xe Services, formerly known as Blackwater, charges for a two-day “Home Defense” course : $400 
Number of people on the federal terrorism watch list who have undergone background checks to purchase guns or explosives : 650 
Chances that they were allowed to buy their weapons : 9 in 10 
Average annual government expenditures since 2005 on military research and development : $77,000,000,000 
Average expenditures on energy research and development : $5,000,000,000 
Value of the fuel contracts awarded to BP by the Pentagon last year : $2,200,000,000 
Rank of BP among the largest fuel suppliers to the Defense Department : 1 
Number of federal environmental-impact study exemptions granted to oil and gas companies in the Gulf since the BP oil spill : 33 
Percentage of seafood consumed in the United States that is imported : 83 
Number of Americans who have died since 1998 from drinking unpasteurized milk : 2 
Estimated number of U.S. children hospitalized last year after hurting themselves on monkey bars, swings, or slides : 173,000 
Number of states that applied for federal education funds in the first round of President Obama’s “Race to the Top” program : 40 
Number that have received funds : 2 
Number of public-school jobs that have been lost in the past year 85,700 
Chances that a public school district plans to increase class sizes in the coming school year : 3 in 5 
Percentage of American 16- and 17-year-olds who use text messaging who say they do so while driving : 34 
Percentage of adults who do : 47 
Minimum number of U.S. colleges that allow household pets to live in student dormitories : 6 
Minimum number of dogs killed in Baghdad between April and July as part of a government anti-stray campaign : 58,000 
Days it took to try, convict, and execute a man who killed eight schoolchildren last April in Nanping, China : 36 
Price paid at a June auction for the Checker Cab Lee Harvey Oswald used as a getaway car : $35,750 
Number of New York City bus drivers who filed an assault report last year after being spat on by a passenger : 51 
Average number of days of paid leave taken by the drivers to recover from the assault : 64 
Number of prisoners at the U.N. detention center in The Hague who have fathered children while awaiting trial for war crimes s 2 
Estimated number of cases pending in India’s court systems : 30,000,000 
Number of people in India who currently have access to a mobile phone : 617,500,000 
Number who have access to a toilet : 366,000,000 


Figures cited are the latest available as of July 2010. Sources are listed on page 66. 
“Harper's Index” is a registered trademark. 
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[Essay] 


LOS MALOS 


From an anonymous article that appeared last year in 
the Peruvian magazine Etiqueta Negra and this year 
in Issue 9 of n+l as “Under the Cartels.” As of July, 
more than 5,000 people had died this year in drug- 
related violence in Mexico. Translated from the Span- 
ish by David Noriega. 


I has always been said that the Mexico-U.S. 
border is dusty and dirty. Ugly. I know because I 
grew up in the northeast. A hundred kilometers 
from the Gulf of Mexico, from which the bloodi- 
est drug cartel in the country took its name, el 
Cártel del Golfo. This land that dozes on the 
edges of the Rio Grande and goes to sleep with 
Texas when the lights go out. It is a harsh land. 
If the Spaniards didn’t stop in Tamaulipas for 
more than the necessary rituals, it wasn’t just be- 
cause of its hundred-degree heat, but also be- 
cause of the ferocity of the native tribes. The 
most notorious ones were called comecrudos, 
“raw-eaters.” The few colonizers who stayed be- 
hind proved just as ruthless. It would have to be 
there where, in November 2008, the government 
carried out the largest weapons confiscation in 
Mexican history: half a million cartridges, 314 
long-barrel and 126 short-barrel weapons, more 
than 287 grenades, 14 antiarmor rifles, a cache 
of gold-plated pistols, a rocket launcher, and sev- 
eral thousand dollars, among other tools of the 
trade of those who believe themselves immortal. 

In the late Nineties, when I moved to the city 
of Monterrey, people made jokes about my origins: 


surely my father carried a gun, surely I was tough 
and crude—I was from a border town. In turn I 
was certain that Monterrey, that industrial me- 
tropolis where I went to study, was perfectly safe. 
Nothing would scare me away from there. In 2002, 
when things started to change, when there, too, 
the executions and the gunfights began, the com- 
placent Monterreyans were content to distance 
themselves: “It’s still not like it is on the border. 
There they kill people every few minutes.” | re- 
member my anger at hearing a judicial official 
declare to the press, after a shooting in a luxury 
shopping mall, that even if they still had no infor 
mation about those responsible the crime was 
doubtless done by outsiders, people from other 
states. Where I come from, in other words. That 
stuff doesn’t happen around here, the citizens of 
Monterrey insisted, unwilling to wake up. 

They didn’t understand. The narcos I grew up 
with killed only certain people. That’s why, in 
those years, we didn’t breathe the same air that 
people breathe now in Monterrey, the air that 
makes them not want to park far away from the 
entrance to the theater when they go to the mov- 
ies, that makes well-heeled women afraid of even 
going to the supermarket. On the border, when I 
lived there, there were shootouts, even bombs. But 
it was the bad guy’s house that got blown up. The 
guy in the business. If you had nothing to do with 
that particular industry, your house was safe. 

The exceptions proved the rule. There was 
always the cautionary tale about the doctor’s 
daughter who lived in the Colonia Riberefia, the 
neighborhood whose namesake road is now lined 
with dozens of altars to the Santa Muerte. That 
girl from a good family who died in a “car accident” 
twenty years ago, because her boyfriend was the 
son of a man who was into bad stuff. In a settling 
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of scores they killed the son—who on that day was 
driving around with his girlfriend. That’s why you 
didn’t hang out with them. You said hello in res- 
taurants, you sat in the same pew in church, but 
that was it. It was easy to know who was who. So- 
and-so lived across from your grandfather's house, 
but your grandmother never asked his wife for a 
cup of sugar. Even trafficking was simpler then: a 
handful of men controlled a business that was 
basically distribution, transportation. 

In my elementary school there was a shy girl 
with plump cheeks. She liked to read and spoke 
very good English. I liked her. In her house she 
had a macaw and a monkey. It was a sort of squir- 
rel monkey that walked across her shoulders as if 
it had been trained to do so. More than once I saw 
the monkey sitting in the SUV with the chauffeur 
and the nanny, all of them parked outside my 
house, waiting for us to finish doing our home- 
work, or playing, or whatever ten-year-old girls do. 
She had a chauffeur and a nanny and a monkey 
because her dad did something mysterious that I 
wasn't supposed to ask about. At that age I didn’t 
comprehend it, but it was clear from the glances 
and the tones of voice adults used when they 
talked about it. It was also clear that I would 
never visit my friend’s house to see if it was true 
that she had a macaw and a lot of books in En- 
glish. But she and the chauffeur and the nanny 
and the monkey could come to my house when- 
ever I wanted. Could we go out to get an ice cream 
for the heat? The answer was always no. My mom 
didn’t take us anywhere, and I never rode around 
in the car with the chauffeur. We saw each other 
at my house and at school, and we both under 
stood that was how it should be. 

Not long ago some of my younger cousins went 
to a birthday party. The parents of the birthday 
boy discreetly excluded a narco’s son who went 
to the same school. The day of the party the boy 
calmly showed up, smartly dressed and with a 
chauffeur. He brought a huge present. The hosts 
of the party received him. Everyone understood 
the message. I suspect that the adults that after- 
noon exchanged the same glances I had learned 
to recognize in Monterrey. I’m sure the silences 
that accompanied the glances were no longer 
charged with reproach but with fear. 

A customer was leaving a store where they rent 
movies and sell candy when two men got out of a 
car, which they left running on the sidewalk. The 
men grabbed the customer, forced him into the car, 
and drove away. An acquaintance who witnessed 
the incident told me, still shaken from the scene, 
“Then I got in my car because nobody did anything, 
and I went to City Hall, because I know there's al- 
ways a patrol car parked there.” He knocked on the 
bored police officers’ window and described every- 
thing hed seen, down to the hair on the men’s 
faces, as any decent, concerned citizen would do. 
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“They told me I'd better go home.” He didn’t under 
stand. I said to him, The cops did their duty with 
regard to you, at least: they protected you. He com- 
plained that they hadn't done anything. Because 
he still believes in the duty of the authorities. Be- 
cause he doesn’t know that nothing is gained by 
reporting crimes, and that a lot can be lost. 

The lights go on in a nightclub while it’s still 
too early to go home. Armed men walk up to the 
tables and request (request; they don’t grab) ev- 
erybody’s cell phones and digital cameras. Then, 
once no one can record what’s about to take place 
(except in their stunned memories), every table 
gets a fresh bottle of whatever its patrons were 
drinking—whiskey, vodka, tequila. Courtesy of 
the man who just walked in and requested that 
the lights go down and the music start again. The 
capo wants to have fun, just like everybody else. 
Except now all the doors are locked, and no one 
can leave the party until he’s tired and leaves and 

everyone gets their gadgets back. The 
bill has been taken care of. 

L.. is no way to count the dead. We hush 
them up. We silence the bodies dissolved in acid. 
We silence the bullets to the head. We don’t know 
what to call it. We say, Se lo llevaron, they took 
him, because the truth—they killed him—is too 
terrible. And too common. And we resist the 
thought that death and torture live so comfort- 
ably among us. We don’t want to look at death. 
We busy ourselves with the living. Even if among 
the living are, as they say now in Tamaulipas, los 
malos. The other day someone referred to los de la 
letra—those of the letter—and everyone under- 
stood. Nobody calls them by their name, los Zetas. 
Whereas those beyond their reach define them so 
clinically: “the armed wing of the Gulf Cartel.” 
Outsiders talk forthrightly about the elite former 
soldiers who were recruited into the drug trade in 
the Nineties, and point to them directly as those 
responsible for the violence in the campaigns to 
eliminate rival cartels. In the United States and 
Europe they spell out “kidnapping” with all its 
letters when they talk about our cities (our dusty 
towns, in the New York Times and on the BBC!) 
and they don't feel our shame. The same shame 
that certain women must feel at the doctors of 
fice, women who cant bring themselves to say 
“penis” and “vagina” out loud. CHIHUAHUA ADDS 
150 EXECUTIONS THIS YEAR, reads the paper on 
January 29, 2009. That’s five dead per day. Five 
lifeless bodies a day, and only in Chihuahua. But 
we don't think about it in those terms: the paper 
says “executed,” and I can think only of the soft- 
ware on my computer, executing tasks. 

The silence we kept before was for the sake of 
caution and comfort. It wasn't fear. Like the fear 
we felt when we saw the first heads: detached from 
bodies, arranged on top of cars in residential 
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neighborhoods. The corpses that carry messages 
carved with ice picks. Before, these things weren’t 
visible. Public acts of terror: a grenade that ex- 
ploded in Michoacan in the middle of a crowd 
celebrating Independence Day. The cynicism. The 
absence of trust in the authorities, in institutions. 
Realizing that nobody is in charge. A few days ago, 
in a prison in Torreón, in the bordering state of 
Coahuila, a group of gunmen walked in to kill 
three people and release nine others, without 
anyone showing any resistance. Not even the 
prisoners are safe. 

The terror of thinking about torture, physical 
pain—but we all keep going. We bury the fear. 
We ignore it. Up to our knees in fear. People put 
on their rubber boots and step in the blood. 
There is no novelty. We no longer cover our 
mouths in shock when we hear the latest. What 
happens after a group of gunmen arrive in the 
small town of Creel, in Chihuahua, and kill 
thirteen people, among them a one-year-old? 
What follows the fear? Anger? The faceless dead. 


Bodies that go unclaimed, out of fear. 


The Arganzuela Family and Jacques and Jacqueline, paintings by Andrew Sendor, whose work was exhibited in May at Richard Heller 
Gallery, in Santa Monica, California. 


We go out only to find that young people, 
women and children with their faces covered, 
have blocked the biggest avenue in the city. Two 
hours stuck in traffic because the guys in the 
luxury SUVs paid them each 500 pesos to build 
barricades and protest the presence of the army 
in their neighborhoods. 

We come to the conclusion that no one can 
protect us. Why so much fear? Because there 
aren’t rules anymore. Or maybe there are only 
two: They run the show, and nobody is safe. 

Panic of thinking you're next. Panic of know- 
ing youre unprotected, of feeling like a target. 
THE NARCO IMPOSES HIS RULE, says the headline 
of El Norte on February 13, 2009. Instinctively I 
look for the byline—who dared to say it? Staff. 
Every day there is more news that nobody 
signs, or that everybody signs, because it com- 
forts us to think that they couldn’t possibly go 
after everybody. 

My friend had to leave the country because they 
took away her husband. Now she seems to know 
everything. From her painful distance she keeps 
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count of the incidents and the bullets and the 
bodies. She tells me that she read in the papers 
about the man who dissolved 300 corpses in acid, 
about the soldiers (How do they manage to behead 
seven soldiers? Who does it?), about the kidnap- 
pings, which are more common by the day, then 
she notices that right next to the news item online 
there are headlines announcing the success of a 
concert. She is silent. Then she says, “There are 
concerts in the city. People go to concerts!” And 
she laughs incredulously. As if she were waiting for 
me to tell her that our lives, the lives of those who 
stay behind, have also stopped. 

Before it was the narcos who led double lives. 
They have transferred their fear to us. They have 
shed their discretion, their precautions, and now 
they go around flashing their guns on corners and 
at red lights. 

Now the others, the foreigners who see us on 
television, are afraid of us. We are the Colombians 
of the twenty-first century. A news article says 
that, along with Pakistan, we represent a threat to 
the security of the United States. Peru announced 
that it would keep close watch over the influx of 
Mexicans into its territory. It doesn’t matter that 


a lot of us have nothing to do with it. 


[Story] 


THE ORPHAN LAMB 


By Amy Hempel, presented in June at a reading for 
the Graduate Writing Seminars at Bennington Col- 
lege, in Vermont. Hempel, who teaches at Bennington, 
is the author of four story collections. The Collected 
Stories of Amy Hempel was published in 2006. 


H. carved the coat off the dead winter 


lamb, wiped her blood on his pants to keep a 
grip, circling first the hooves and cutting 
straight up each leg, then punching the skin 
loose from muscle and bone. 

He tied the skin with twine over the body of the 
orphaned lamb so the grieving ewe would know 
the scent and let the orphaned lamb nurse. 

Or so he said. 

This was seduction. This was the story he told, 
of all the farm-boy stories he might have told; he 
chose the one where brutality saves a life. He 
wanted me to feel, when he fitted his body over 
mine, that this was how I would go on—this was 
how I would be known. 
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Withholding my name might seem like an 
inexplicable, irrational decision. Such is the 
way of fear. The vertigo produced by the act of 
saying something about the people who live 
next door, of knowing who they are and what 
they do. The day I turned in this piece, there 
had been a week’s worth of street closures in 
Monterrey orchestrated by criminals, and sev- 
eral crossing points along the border suffered 
the same fate. In the border city of Reynosa, 
ten people died in a shootout that lasted three 
hours and involved grenades. The online news- 
papers starkly reported the incident, while on 
the same pages dozens of anonymous citizens— 
anonymous like me—reported, in real time, 
what they saw, thought, and felt. The real re- 
port was there, in their words. The rest was lost 
in fear. 


[Appraisal] 


I WANT MY LIFE BACK 


From the responses of more than 1,100 BP employ- 
ees to survey and interview questions collected in 
2004 by the consulting firm The Telos Group at the 
company’s Texas City refinery. After two workers 
were fatally burned in an accident that September, 
the refinery's manager asked Telos to assess the site’s 
“safety behavior and culture.” Im March 2005, two 
months after Telos released its findings in a report 
to BP, a blast at the refinery killed fifteen people and 
injured 170. Investigations after the incident found 
that the “disaster was caused by organizational and 
safety deficiencies at all levels of the BP Corpora- 
tion” and that “warning signs of a possible disaster 
were present for several years.” The report was ob- 
tained by ProPublica this July. 


For the most part we are crisis‘management ex- 
perts; if there is no crisis, wait a few minutes 
and one will develop. 


After an incident we add more detail to the 
procedure and fire the victim. 


It seems like it all comes down to money. We 
tell them we need it. They tell us they don’t 
have the money. As soon as it blows up or 
someone gets hurt, there’s all sorts of money. 


A superintendent once told me he judged if it was 
unsafe by how many people had been hurt by it. 


The most common response to an accident is 
to blame the person who was hurt. 


The pressure from production is the biggest 
barrier to working without injuries. 


Our deferred maintenance over the years is 
hurting us. There are lines at discard level. 
Someone sleeves it, now I clamp it. The clamp 
is leaking, so I add the weight of ANOTHER 
clamp. I mitigate. The mentality is, “If the 
clamp is holding, why shut it down?” 


They call all of it “risk management” Hydro- 
gen leaks are “risk management.” They tell us, 
“Every accident can be prevented.” But how 
can you when you have to work in conditions 
you know aren’t safe but have absolutely no 
control over? 


It is all about acceptance. There's no outrage 
when it smells, when people die, when things 
fail. The accident investigation reveals that 
“they failed to assess the risk,” when in fact we 
failed to make them aware of risks. 


What people say to the trainer is, “You teach 
us, then our supervisors will tell us, ‘Forget ev- 
erything you heard in training, because the 
trainers don’t live in the real world)” Training 
thus becomes a legality check to protect the 
company in the event of an incident. 


At the refinery there’s a frame of mind like, “We 
are the ones that make the money,” but if they do 
it by killing someone every eighteen months, then 
you don’t have bragging rights about production. 


You ask me if anything gets overlooked. I wish 
it was a different word because if it is on a piece 
of paper or on a board somewhere, then, tech- 
nically, it’s not getting “overlooked.” 


If you understand that we have data in every 
form possible and that we have still managed 
to kill three people this year and twenty-two 
over the thirty years of operations, you can 
conclude that record keeping is not impacting 
our performance. 


We've had lots of serious near-misses. Big 
chunks of concrete falling. Bolts that fell sixty 
feet. We have people overcome with fumes. 
They got dizzy and passed out, but they woke 
up. So soon it was right back to business 
as usual. 


It is an adventure every day. You don’t know if 
you are going to go home every day you walk 
into this place. You really don’t know. 


How would I describe BP Texas City? Lucky. 
BPTC is very lucky. 


[Carbonation] 


POP SCIENCE 


From an interview with David Arnold, director of 
culinary technology at the French Culinary Institute 
in New York, by cocktail developer Eben Klemm, 
published in the Spring issue of Cabinet. In a dem- 
onstration that prompted the discussion below, Arnold 
made three “soda” waters with different gases—pure 
carbon dioxide (normal seltzer), pure nitrous oxide, 


and a 50/50 mixture of both. 


EBEN KLEMM: Until I tasted your “carbonated” 
waters, I thought of the aeration of liquids as 
merely a textural experience—the perception 
of the absence, the nothingness, in a liquid, 
the physical feeling of bubbles popping. But 
when I drank your gas mixtures, I actually re- 
alized that there’s a taste sensation happening. 

DAVID ARNOLD: When you're talking about dis- 
solved bubbles like nitrous and carbon diox- 
ide, people don’t think of those as something 
that has its own taste. When you taste nitrous 
by itself, laughing gas, it feels creamy, it actu- 
ally has a sweet taste. You taste a lot of bub- 
bles but not a prickling sensation on the 
tongue. That means that the liveliness of the 
drink, the number of bubbles coming out of 
the drink, is a separate sensation from the 
prickliness that you get on the tongue—that 
seltzer flavor, that ripping, tingling-in-your- 
nose thing you get with CO.. 

KLEMM: Is the psi [pounds per square inch] you 
use for your experiment pretty much indus- 
try standard? Is this the seltzer I can buy at 
the store? 

ARNOLD: Well, it’s higher than naturally spark- 
ing mineral water. I had to go to Italy over 
the summer, and one of the worst things 
about the trip was that everything was 
freaking leggermente frizzante, and I was like, 
Can I have molto freaking frizzante? | like 
bubbles! I want my throat ripped apart. | 
grew up drinking mixers like tonic water, 
which are overcarbonated because you're go- 
ing to add them to alcohol. A good bubbly 
number for water is 30 psi. That’s good selt- 
zer. But for adding to a mixed drink, when 
we're rocking, say, 17 or 18 percent alcohol, 
you're talking 40 psi. Scotch and soda is 
never bubbly enough for me. If you want to 
make a scotch and soda and you want to do 
a decent job, take ice, scotch out of the 
freezer, and seltzer out of the fridge, and 
then it will be good. But no one makes a 
good scotch and soda. You pour scotch on 
the ice; you've diluted it. Now you're adding 
soda, further diluting the carbonation. 
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KLEMM: You've made some high-alcohol mix- 
tures, carbonated gin, for instance. 

ARNOLD: When I’m carbonating a 40 percent 
alcohol drink, a straight shot, it’s very dan- 
gerous for people. Carbonation accelerates 
absorption, so people get hit hard and fast. 
You need to serve it much colder than you 
would a normal drink—you want the tem- 
perature down near —16, -18 Celsius—so it 
doesn’t taste like you’re sipping straight alco- 
hol. I used to do it a lot, but I don’t really 
think it’s feasible—those mixed-drink shots 
are balanced only in a very small tempera- 
ture range. As soon as they go outside that 
range, I wouldn't serve them anymore. 

KLEMM: Could you carbonate with noble gases? 

ARNOLD: Well, they wont dissolve. I mean, you 
could get someone’s voice to change with he- 
lium, but you couldn* dissolve it. 

KLEMM: You could bubble it through while they 
are drinking it. 

ARNOLD: You'd have to build a special imple- 
ment to get it to work. 

KLEMM: Like they're drinking from a fish tank. 

ARNOLD: That would be kind of neat. I’ve al- 
ways wanted to have a swimming pool filled 
with seltzer, although it would be quite pain- 
ful. All your orifices would probably hurt. 
Imagine opening your mouth and diving into 
a pool of ice-cold seltzer: for a second, you'd 


be like, Ahh, and then, Err. 


[Treatise] 


CRITIQUE OF 
PURE SEMEN 


From The Sex Life of Immanuel Kant, ostensibly a 
collection of lectures delivered by philosopher Jean- 
Baptiste Botul in May 1946 to a colony of neo-Kantians 
in Paraguay. Bernard-Henri Lévy cited the book in his 
Of War in Philosophy, published this year, as evidence 
for his claim that Kant was “a philosopher without life 
and without body.” In fact, The Sex Life of Im- 
manuel Kant is a satire by French journalist Frédéric 
Pagès, published in 1999 by Librairie Arthème Fayard. 
Quotations from Kant are authentic. Translated from 
the French by Wes Enzinna. 


K. teaches us this: one must guard one’s 


liquids. One must hold them in. Every drop of 
our precious humor, of our sweat, our saliva and 
semen, is integral to our vital energy. Every- 
thing that runs out of the body is a waste of en- 
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ergy. Kantianism is this utopia of flesh: living 
in a closed circuit, limiting our corporeal ex- 
changes to the minimum necessary. 

Let’s take these humors one by one and see 
how the Kantian system applies to it. First you 
must keep your sweat. 

Witnesses are unanimous: Kant didn’t sweat. 
Or, he sweat as little as possible. Jachmann tells 
us that in the summer Kant would walk very 
slowly to avoid even the slightest drop of perspira- 
tion. Wasianki confirms that “Kant did not sweat, 
neither by night nor by day.” When Kant couldn’t 
avoid perspiring, even by wearing light clothes, he 
stayed in the shade, as if he were waiting for some- 
body, until the sweat vanished. If he noticed any 
sweat on him he talked about this fact very seri- 
ously, as if it were a very melancholy incident. 

Onward. One must guard one’s saliva. To spit 
is a waste of resources. For example, one may use 
his saliva to make digestion easier: says Kant, 
“One ancillary advantage of this habit of breath- 
ing with the lips always closed is that the saliva 
secreted is constantly wetting the throat, and at 
the same time the saliva aids the process of stom- 
achal digestion.” It may also act, when swallowed, 
as a laxative. One can also use saliva against a 
cough to end the tickle of the larynx. One must 
then, according to a technique invented by Kant, 
“turn one’s attention entirely from this stimula- 
tion by forcing oneself to focus attention on a 
distant object.” Even if Kant doesn’t talk about 
it, we can deduce easily that the practice of a wet 
kiss, because of the wasteful attitude toward sa- 
liva it implies, is bad for one’s health. 

Finally, one must guard his semen—wasting 
semen is a waste of vital energies. Every ejacula- 
tion shortens one’s life. One of Kant’s obsessions 
was to live a very long life. He kept lists of men 
of his generation who died before him. Kant died 
at age eighty—one could say that he achieved his 
goal. He knew that every sexual act is a suicide. 
“It would be difficult to find evidence that most 
people who reach a very mature age were mar 
ried,” Kant wrote. Apart from the demands of a 
wedding and marriage, the waste that is coitus is 
one of the causes of a man’s weakening. “Old 
single men (or those who become widowers at a 
young age) generally keep an appearance of youth 
much longer than do married people, which 
seems to be evidence of a longer life expectancy,” 
Kant wrote at the age of seventy-four. But what 
about single men? Raising this question brings us 
to the thorny problem of masturbation. This filth 
is indescribable. “It is immoral to call such a vice 
as this by name,” Kant wrote in a text where the 
word “masturbation” did not appear once. This 
sin, which Kant considered graver even than 
suicide, is of particular concern to the teenager. 
Wrote Kant: “One must forcefully show him what 
makes [masturbation] so repugnant, one must 
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show him that by committing this act he makes 
himself an enemy of the propagation of our spe- 
cies, he should be warned that it will sap him of 
his physical forces and that he is turning himself 
prematurely into an old man.” 


[Complaints] 


TROUBLE HELIX 


From posts on the private message board for 23andMe, 
a company that sells mail-in genetic-testing kits. In 
June, 23andMe accidentally mixed up the test results 
of as many as ninety-six customers. They were 
notified by email of the mistake within twenty-four 
hours. Haplogroups are ancestral clans with unique 
genetic markers. 


Yu I received a message that my son 


and daughter’ results were in. She was negative 
for all the diseases. My son was a carrier for he- 
mochromatosis. I was upset. How could he be a 
carrier and we weren't? I checked family inheri- 
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s, was on view this summer at Jack Hanley Gallery, in New York City. 


tance and noticed my son was not a match for 
any of us. I checked his haplogroups, and they 
were different from ours. A month before my 
son was born two local hospitals had baby 
switches. I panicked. My son laughed, but he 
looked upset. I called my sister in tears. She 
told me to stop crying and reminded me that 
we took a thousand pictures of his birth. She 
told me to check the traits. When I checked for 
eye color I noticed he was GG (blue eyes). My 
son does not have blue eyes. I compared genes 
and noticed he did not compare with any Afri- 
can Americans. His closest results were Euro- 
pean. Later, I found my son in my bed asleep, 
hugging my pillow. He did not go to school to- 
day. He said he was sick. 


23andMe sent my son’ girlfriend a notice about 
a mistake in her processing. She was just about 
to write in and ask how they determined she 
was Asian. She has spent the day in shock. I 
don’t know if she called her mother, but I know 
she was wondering what to ask. We talked 
about all the possibilities, and some of them 
were odd and disturbing. We have spent the 
entire day discussing her Asian ancestry. Even 
the high-risk breast cancer results were less dis- 
turbing to her than what the ancestry meant. 


ALIO NUOA MAN ‘AVITTVO ATTINVH NOV ASA LUNOO 


I got my results last night, and it looked like my 
mom wasn’t my mom. I called my brother to ask 
if I was adopted. I also called a geneticist friend 
to ask what she knew. It looks like 23andMe 
did have a mix-up. I am glad they acted rela- 
tively quickly to retest the results, but that does 
not make up for the past twenty-four hours. 


I am African American, European, and Native 
American. The results I got were of a 100 per- 
cent European male with a totally different 
haplogroup than mine. I didn’t match my son 
or daughter or my dad. I looked through and 
saw some results that didn’t make sense to me. 
By the time I got to the paternal line, I knew 
this wasn't my result, but it was upsetting not to 
match any of my family. 


For over twelve hours I was in shock because I 
thought I was a different gender. I am a woman. 
I showed up as a man. I can’t tell you the 
thoughts that went through my head. All the 
way from “Are my parents really my parents?” 
to “How is this going to affect my five-year rela- 
tionship?” to “I am not who I thought I was.” I 
knew that I might find out I have French an- 
cestry, not German like I thought, but I never 
ever, ever thought it would show me as a differ- 
ent gender. Something like this rocks your 
whole existence. When this happens, you be- 
lieve the results, because you are thinking, “Oh 
my gosh, DNA does not lie.” 


[Communiqués] 


RED SQUARES 


From encrypted messages sent by Russia’s Foreign 
Intelligence Service (SVR) to covert agents in the 
United States. The FBI intercepted the messages 
as part of a multiyear investigation that concluded 
in June when the Department of Justice filed charg- 
es against eleven operatives who had taken on false 
identities and found jobs in finance, media, and 
other professions. Richard Murphy, one of the 
spies, was known as “A” by the SVR. In July, ten 
of the spies were released to Russia in a prisoner 
exchange. The “Center” refers to the SVR’s Mos- 


cow headquarters. 


You were sent to U.S.A. for long-term service 
trip. Your education, bank accounts, car, 
house, etc.—all these serve one goal: fulfill 
your main mission, i.e., to develop ties in 
policymaking circles in U.S. and send intels 
to the Center. 


Strengthen ties with classmates on daily basis, 
including professors who can help in job search 
and who will have (or already have) access to 
secret info. Report to Center on their detailed 
personal data and character traits with prelimi- 
nary conclusions about their potential to be re- 
cruited by Service. 


Send more info on current international affairs 
vital for Russia. Try to single out tidbits un- 
known publicly but revealed in private by 
sources close to State Department, government, 
major think tanks. 


Itinerary to Moscow: In Wien exchange docs 
for British passport. Very important: 1. Sign 
your passport on page 32. Train yourself to be 
able to reproduce your signature when it’s nec- 
essary. 2. Pls be aware that you just visited Rus- 
sia (see stamps on page 14). If asked we suggest 
you use the following story: You flew to Moscow 
on Mar. 16 from London to participate in busi- 
ness talks (your business is international con- 
sultancy seminars) on invitation by Russian 
Chamber of Commerce. In the passport you'll 
get a memo with recommendation. Pls destroy 
the memo after reading. Be well. 


Info on gold very useful, it was sent directly 
to Ministry of Finance, Ministry of Economic 
Development. 


Password: Center's representative: “Excuse me, 
could we have met in Malta in 1999.” A’s reply: 
“Yes indeed, I was in La Valetta, but in 2000.” 
A’s recognition sign: Time magazine in A’s 
hands (title to be seen from outside). Sign of 
danger: Time magazine in A’s left hand (title to 
be seen from outside). 


The Center reminds you that a job in Govern- 
ment (direct penetration into main object of 
interest) is not an option because of vulnerabil- 
ity of your vital records docs. 


The Center plans to conduct flash meeting 
with A to pass him $300k from our experienced 
field station rep. Place: North White Plains 
train station (Harlem Line), quiet and deserted 
on weekends. No surveillance cameras. Rep: 
male in early 30s, dark brown hair. Scheme of 
flash meeting: A and rep meet in lower part of 
staircase, in dead zone. Rep hands over and A 
gets pack with money. A’s Barnes and Noble 
bag stays in your hands, A hides pack with 
money in his tote. 


Flash meeting: Well done, A, good job. Thank 
you. Our tech people in NY didn’t notice any- 
thing suspicious. 
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[Juvenilia] 


SAD LIEUTENANT 


By Stanley McChrystal, from “In the Line of Duty,” 
published in November 1974 in The Pointer, a liter- 
ary magazine of the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. McChrystal, who resigned as the 
commander of U.S. Forces in Afghanistan in June, 
was the magazine’s managing editor in his final year 
at the academy. 


Na falls like a chilling shroud on the 


desert, and Gewissen shivered slightly as he 
stood near the concertina wire surrounding 
the field. Work had already begun on more 


[Responses] 


PLIGHT SIMULATOR 


Lines of dialogue from a test version of the First Person 
Cultural Trainer, a computer game developed by a 
research team at the University of Texas at Dallas. 
The game will be used to teach U.S. soldiers how to 
interact with civilians in Iraq and Afghanistan. 


Something has gone wrong somewhere. Things 
should not be like this. 

Are we animals to live like this, surrounded 
by trash? 

Look at this village! Flies are the only things 
that thrive here. 

Finally! Here is someone to take care of this 
terrible situation. 

You have no manners, American. 

What does it matter? 

There is nothing to tell. 

The days of our glory are long ago. 

Times were once good here, but outsiders have 
destroyed everything. 

Many are falling ill or starving. Please help them. 

The only thing our government knows how to 
do is squabble and fight like roosters. 

You can help us by giving us protection and not 
making empty promises. 

If you're not going to help us, you should go. 

Do I look like a terrorist? I am an ordinary person. 

Please don’t ask me anything else. 

Please leave before someone sees us talking. 

Get out of my face! 
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permanent defensive positions around the pe- 
rimeter, but for now Gewissen could look past 
mounds of freshly dug earth and piled con- 
struction materials and see the flickering 
campfires of nomadic tribesmen. This scene 
was a far cry from the oil-rich, Cadillac- 
driving Arabs Gewissen had expected to find. 
He was strangely disappointed—it was difficult 
to fight the weak, the poor, the ignorant with 
a proper “dedication of duty.” He chuckled. 
Who, in fact, had been the ignorant one this 
time? He doubted that seizing their oil fields 
had been a necessity; more likely defending 
national honor in the face of economic humil- 
iation, he reasoned. Nothing for him to worry 
about, though. They seldom consult lieuten- 
ants when the decision to protect national 
honor is made. It just didn’t seem at all honor- 
able to him. 

Gewissen was awakened early the following 
morning by a guard who informed him that a 
child of about twelve or thirteen had been 
shot by one of Gewissen’s men. The troops 
had apparently mistaken the boy for a terrorist 
approaching the wire and had opened fire 
with a .50-caliber machine gun. It was still 
dark, but Gewissen dressed quickly and left his 
bunker still buttoning his fatigue jacket. 
Gewissen moved swiftly to the gate and then 
followed the wire about two hundred yards to 
where the boy lay. Four or five soldiers stood 
around as a couple of nomads kneeled over 
the body. The boy was almost torn in half by 
the heavy slugs from the automatic weapon, 
and the blood surrounding his twisted form 
gave the illusion of a crimson carpet upon 
which he rested, perhaps in prayer. Gewissen’s 
gaze shifted to the two Arabs next to the boy; 
they were strangely silent. 

“Sir, I—I thought he was trying to get at us. 
I mean, sir, it was dark, and we had no way of 
knowing. I was just doing like you said was my 
duty—that it, sir, just doing my duty.” It was 
the machine gunner. 

Gewissen stared at the man for a long mo- 
ment, and then started to walk silently back 
to the gate. 

“Just doing my duty sir, you told me—” the 
guard called after him, hoping to convince 
him. But as he walked back, Gewissen realized 
he could no longer convince himself. 

Halfway between the gate and his bunker 
Gewissen was met by Lieutenant Colonel Har- 
ris. “I was told what happened, lieutenant. 
Don’t worry too much about it, and tell that 
guard he can rest easy, too. We'll put in the re- 
port that it was strictly in the line of duty. Af- 
ter all, what can the country expect when they 
put a nineteen-year-old kid over here on such 
an important mission?” 


“Duty, sir? Just what the hell is our duty? 
Wouldn’t you say we had a duty to that kid?” 

Harris hardened, his voice growing cold. 
“Your duty is to the country, lieutenant.” 

“Which country, sir—this one or the one 
that sent us?” Gewissen was shouting now. 
“What about our duty to ourselves?” 

“I want you to go to your bunker and stay 
there, lieutenant, you understand me?” Gewis- 
sen nodded mutely. He began to walk slowly 
to his bunker. A few feet from the entrance to 
his quarters, he glanced toward the headquar- 
ters. His concentration grew sharp, and he be- 
gan to walk toward the building. He entered 
calmly, passing the clerks, the typewriters, and 
finally the battalion commander’s office. He 
stood in the doorway of the room that housed 
the minefield controls. It was empty. Gewissen 
moved straight to the control switch. He 
hesitated momentarily, and then grasped 
the controls. 


[Fiction] 


A NEW EXAMINER 


By David Foster Wallace, published this year in the 
Australian biannual The Lifted Brow. 


Li. Dean, Jr., and two older examiners 


from a different pod are outside one of the un- 
alarmed door exits between pods, on a hexa- 
gram of cement surrounded by maintained 
grass, watching the sun on the fallow fields 
just south of the REC. None of them are 
smoking; they're just being outside for a bit. 
Lane Dean hasn't come outside with the other 
two; he just happened to step out for air on 
the break at the same time. He's still looking 
for a really desirable, diverting place to go dur- 
ing breaks; they're too important. The other 
two guys know each other or work on the 
same team; they've come out together; one 
senses it’s a routine of long standing. 

One of the men gives a sort of artificial- 
looking gape and stretch. “Jeez,” he says. “Well, 
Midge and I went over to the Bodnars’ on Sat- 
urday. You know Hank Bodnar, from over in 
K-team at capital exams, with the glasses with 
the lenses that turn dark by themselves outside, 
what are they called.” The man has his hands 
behind his back and goes up and down on his 
toes rapidly, like someone waiting for a bus. 


“Uh huh.” The other man, who’s perhaps 


five years younger than the man who went to 
the Bodnars’, is contemplating some kind of 
benign cyst or growth on the inside of 
his wrist. The heat is accumulating at mid- 
morning, and the electric sound of the locusts 
in the wild grasses rises and falls in the parts 
of the fields the sun is striking. Neither man 
has introduced himself to Lane Dean, who’s 
standing farther from them than they are from 
each other, though not so far away that he 
could be seen as wholly disconnected from the 
conversation. Maybe they’re giving him priva- 
cy because they can see he’s new and still ad- 
justing to the unbelievable tedium of the exam 
job. Maybe they’re shy and awkward and not 
sure how to introduce themselves. Dean, 
whose slacks have ridden up so far hed have 
to go into a stall in a men’s room to extract 
them, feels like running out into the fields in 
the heat and running in circles and flapping 
his arms. 

“We were supposed to go over the weekend 
before, the what, the 7th that would be,” the 
first man says, looking out at a vista with 
nothing really particular to hold the eye, “but 
our youngest had a temperature and a little bit 
of a sore throat, and Midge didn’t want to 
leave her with the sitter if she had a tempera- 
ture. So she called to cancel, and Midge and 
Alice Bodnar worked it out, so we all just 
moved it back a week, seven days to the day, 
that way it was easy to remember. You know 
how mama bears get when their little cubs run 
a temperature.” 

‘Don’t have to tell me,” Lane Dean inserts 
from several feet away, laughing a little too 
heartily. One shoe was in the shadow of the 
pod’s overhang and one was in the morning 
sun. Lane is starting now to feel desperate 
about the fact that the break’s fifteen minutes 
are ticking inexorably away and he is going to 
have to go back in and examine returns for 
another two hours before the next break. 
There’s an empty Styrofoam cup of coffee or 
tea on its side in the ashtray unit of a small 
waste can in the alcove. Being in a conversa- 
tion makes the time pass differently; it’s not 
clear whether it’s better or worse. The other 
man is still examining his wrist’s thing, hold- 
ing the forearm up like a surgeon after scrub- 
bing. If you think of the locusts as actually 
screaming, the whole thing becomes much 
more unsettling. The normal protocol is not 
to hear them; they cease to register on you af- 
ter a while. 

“So anyhow,” the first examiner says. “We go 
over, have a drink. Midge and Alice Bodnar get 
to talking about some new drapes they're look- 
ing at for the living room, on and on. Pretty 
dry stuff, wife stuff. So Hank and me end up in 
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the den, because Hank, he collects coins— 
seriously, he’s a serious coin collector from what 
I could see, not just those cardboard albums 
with circular holes, he really knows his busi- 
ness. And he wanted to show me a coin he was 
thinking about acquiring for his collection.” 
The other man had looked up for the first real 
time when the guy telling the story mentioned 
coin collecting, which was a hobby that to 
Lane Dean, as a Christian, had always seemed 
debased and distorted in a number of ways. 

“A nickel, I think,” the first fellow is saying. 
He keeps lapsing into what seems like almost 
talking to himself, while the second man starts 
and stops examining the growth thing. You get 
the idea that this is the sort of interchange the 
two men have had on breaks for many, many 
years—it’s such a habit it’s not even conscious 


[Protocol] 


THE NUKES 
OF HAZARD 


From a criminal complaint filed against RACE, LLC, 
aradioactive-waste processing plant in Memphis. The 
case was settled last December; the company was 
required to pay $650,000 to twenty-three African- 
American plaintiffs. Robert Beasley was a supervisor 
at the plant. 


Riu. Beasley referred to the African- 


American employees during every shift as “boys.” 
Mr. Beasley would say, for example, “Boys, it’s 
time to start the slave camp.” RACE, LLC placed 
the majority of the African-American employees 
in the shop area to work on radioactive waste. 
Caucasian employees were assigned to other 
areas of the plant, when possible, to prevent 
them from being exposed to radioactive waste. 
When the African-American employees were 
working on radioactive waste and the dosimeter 
on their protective clothing sounded an alarm to 
warn them that the radiation level was high, 
RACE, LLC required that they hand their do- 
simeter out of the shop door to Beasley. Beasley 
would then reset the alarm and require them to 
continue working on the radioactive waste. They 
were not allowed to leave the shop. When Cau- 
casian employees were in the shop working on 
radioactive waste and their dosimeter sounded 
an alarm, they were allowed to leave. 
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anymore. “Not a buffalo nickel, but some kind 
of five-cent piece with an alternate backing 
that’s well-known, I don’t know much about 
coins but even Td heard of it, which means it 
must be pretty well-known. But | can’t think of 
the correct term for it.” He laughs in a way that 
sounds almost pained. “Right out of my head. I 
can’t remember it now.” 

“Alice Bodnar’s a pretty good little cook,” 
the other fellow says. The plastic tabs of a 
light brown clip-on tie show slightly around 
his shirt’s collar. The knot of the tie itself is 
tight as a knuckle; there’d be no way to loosen 
it. From where he stands, Lane Dean has a 
better, more circumspect view of this second 
examiner. The growth on the inside of his 
wrist is the size of a child’s nose and composed 
of what looks almost like horn or hard, out- 
growthy material, and appears reddened and 
slightly inflamed, though this may be because 
the second fellow picks at it so much. How 
could one not? Dean knows that he might well 
become sickeningly fixated on the man’s 
wrist’s thing if they worked at adjoining tables 
in the same pod—trying to look at it without 
being observed, making resolutions not to 
look at it, etc. It slightly appalls him that he 
almost envies whoever is at that table, imag- 
ines the reddened cyst and its career as an ob- 
ject of distraction and attention, something to 
hoard the way a crow hoards shiny useless 
things it happens to find, even strips of alumi- 
num foil or little bits of a locket’s broken 
chain. He feels an odd desire to ask the man 
about the growth, what is its deal, how long, 
etc. It’s happened, just as the man said: Lane 
Dean no longer needs to look at his watch on 
breaks. There are now six minutes left. 

“Jeez, well, there was a whole plan to poach 
some salmon fillets and eat out on the porch 
with the salmon with this special little sage 
glaze Midge and Alice wanted to make up and 
scalloped potatoes—I think scalloped, maybe 
you call them au gratin. And a big salad, so big 
you couldn’t pass the bowl around, even, it had 
to be on a little separate table.” 

The second man is now carefully rolling his 
shirtsleeve down and buttoning it back over the 
wrist with the thing, though when he sits over 
returns and the sleeve pulls back slightly Lane 
Dean bets that the rim of the cyst’s red penum- 
bra will still show slightly over the cuff, and 
that the cuffs movement back and forth over 
the growth throughout the examination day 
might be part of what makes it look red and 
sore—it might hurt in a tiny, sickening way 
each time the man’s cuff pulls forward or back 
over the little growth of horn. 

“But it was such a nice day. Hank and I were 
in the den that has a set of those large type of 
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windows that look out over part of the front 
lawn and the street, there were some neighbor 
hood kids riding bicycles up and down the 
street and yelling and just having a hell of a 
time. We decided, Hank did, what the hell, it’s 
such a hell of a nice day, let’s see if the girls 
want to barbecue. So we got out Hank’s grill, a 
big Weber model with wheels so that you could 
roll it out if you leaned it backwards, there were 
three legs but only two with wheels—you know 
what I’m talking about.” 

The second man leans out and spits neatly 
through his teeth into the grass at the edge of 
the hexagram. He’s maybe forty, silver hairs in 
the hair on the side of his head in the sun Lane 
Dean can see. Dean imagines running out into 
the field in an enormous circle, flapping his 
arms like Roddy McDowall. 

“So we did, wheeled it out,” the first man 
says. “And barbecued the salmon instead of 
poaching it, though everything else was the 
same, and Midge and Alice talked about where 


Ready to Fly, a painting by Pang-Chieh Hsu, whose work was shown this summer at Roswell Museum and Art Center, in Roswell, New Mexico. 


they got the salad bowl, which had all these lit- 
tle carvings around up near the rim, the thing 
had to weigh five pounds. Hank grilled them 
on the patio, and we ate there on the porch be- 
cause of the bugs.” 

“What do you mean?” Lane asks, aware of 
the slight edge of hysteria in his voice. 

“Why,” says the first, heavier guy, “the sun 
was going down. The skeeters come down off 
the golf course out by Fairhaven. No way we're 
going to sit out on the patio, get eaten alive. 
Nobody even had to say anything about it.” 
The man sees Lane Dean still looking at him, 
his head cocked exaggeratedly in a curiosity he 
doesn’t one bit feel. 

“Well, it’s a screen porch.” The second man 
was looking at Lane Dean like, Who is this guy? 

The man who” eaten supper at the other 
people’s house laughed. “Best of both worlds. A 
screen porch.” 

“Unless it rains,” the second man says. Both 
of them laugh ruefully. n 
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REPORT 


THE WAR ON 
UNHAPPINESS 


Goodbye Freud, hello positive thinking 
By Gary Greenberg 


Si Freud was already fifty-three when 
he came to America for the first time. He almost 
didn’t make it at all. As he explained to Stanley 
Hall, the president of Clark University, the $400 
he'd been offered to appear at a 
conference celebrating the 
school’s twentieth anniversary 
was simply not enough to com- 
pensate him for the time away 
from his practice. But when 
Wilhelm Wundt, a psycholo- 
gist even more famous than 
Freud, pulled out of the confer 
ence, Hall offered his $750 fee 
to Freud, agreed to move the 
meeting to coincide with 
Freud’s vacation, and threw in 
an honorary degree. Freud 
booked his passage right away. 

The gathering, held in September 1909, at- 
tracted some of the brightest lights in the Western 
intellectual firmament to Clark’s campus in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. William James attend- 
ed, as did Franz Boas and Carl Jung (who traveled 
with Freud) and America’s leading psychiatrist, 
Adolf Meyer. Emma Goldman showed up unin- 
vited with an entourage of anarchists and asked 
impertinent questions. The Worcester Telegram 
gave the conference daily coverage under such 
headlines as “Men with Bulging Brains Have Time 
for Occasional Smiles.” 

In five lectures, delivered extemporaneously in 
German, Freud laid out the basics of psychoanaly- 
sis. He started by telling his audience about the 


origins of the phrase “talking cure.” A patient 
came up with it, he said—and not just any patient 
but psychoanalysis’s Patient Zero, whom Freud 
called Anna O. The twenty-one-year-old daughter 
of affluent Viennese Jews, she 
had shown up in 1880 at the 
Vienna office of Josef Breuer, a 
neurologist colleague of Freud's, 
with unexplained paralysis of 
her right arm. As Breuer treated 
Anna, her complaints multi- 
plied: a cough that wouldn't 
go away, numbness in her ex- 
tremities, disturbances of vi- 
sion, delirium, inability to swal- 
low liquids, and, perhaps most 
baffling, loss of the ability to 
speak German, her native lan- 
guage. Breuer, in keeping with 
the medical practice of his time, diagnosed hyste- 
ria, an illness that, according to Freud, the doctors 
of the time were “helpless in combating.” 

Breuer treated Anna with hypnosis, a technique 
that was becoming common among his peers, 
especially in France, where Freud was at that time 
studying it with Jean-Martin Charcot. Anna 
turned out to be an unusually responsive patient. 
Her imagination yielded “deeply tragic, often po- 
etically beautiful fantasies,” Freud said, and she 
often emerged from hypnosis with her symptoms 
suddenly gone. Six weeks into her swallowing 
problem, for instance, she recalled once walking 
into a friend’s room and seeing the other woman’s 
dog, a “nauseating creature,” drinking out of a 


Gary Greenberg’s most recent book is Manufacturing Depression. His last 


article for Harper’s Magazine, “A Mind of Its Own,” appeared in June 2008. 


Illustration (detail) by Matthew Richardson 
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glass. “After she had given energetic expression 
to her stifled anger, she asked for water, drank a 
large quantity of it uninhibitedly, and woke from 
hypnosis with the glass at her lips.” A little later 
in her treatment, Anna recalled a morbid day- 
dream: a snake had tried to attack her father, who 
in real life suffered from pleurisy and for whom 
she was caring. She tried to drive off the snake, 
but her right hand failed her: its fingers were 
themselves little snakes and the entire arm was 
paralyzed. Upon recalling the dream and its at- 
tendant dread, her paralysis lifted. Respites like 


* i ag 


these were what led Anna to call her treatment 
a “talking cure’ —which, Freud added, she did in 
English, that being the only language she could 
speak or understand at the time. 

What accounted for these sudden cures? “La- 
dies and gentlemen,” Freud proclaimed, “our 
hysteric patients suffer from reminiscences. 
Their symptoms are residues and memory sym- 
bols for certain traumatic events.” Anna had 
retrieved her lost history from her unconscious. 
Restored to language, her disgust and dread 
no longer needed to surface as tormenting 
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symptoms. Talking—and more specifically 
storytelling—had cured her. 

Anna O. had another nickname for the pro- 
cess: “chimney sweeping.” It would take three 
more lectures before he got to the schmutz: Trau- 
matic reminiscences stem from “the enduring, 
repressed wishes of childhood,” which, he added, 
“are almost invariably of a sexual nature.” 

“I have provoked you to astonishment,” Freud 
told his audience. But his real provocation wasn't 
in detailing our infantile sexuality; it was in de- 
claring it ineradicable, in suggesting that even our 
most rarefied achievements are stained by “the 
original animality of our nature.” The talking cure 
can’t cure us, only lead us from the “hysterical 
misery” of our prim illusions into a more enlight- 
ened “common unhappiness.” We need our chim- 
neys swept not to clean them out but to see what 
is hidden in the soot. 

Freud had come to the land of unbridled opti- 
mism to inform its inhabitants that a fragile 
equipoise between repression and abandon was 
the best they could hope for, and perpetual uncer- 
tainty their lot. The dourness of this message is 
probably what he had in mind when, as his ship 
pulled into New York Harbor, he turned to Jung 

and said, “Don’t they know we are 


bringing them the plague?” 

(). century and two months later, I arrive 
with six thousand of my professional colleagues at 
the Anaheim Convention Center for the Evolu- 
tion of Psychotherapy Conference, and when 
you're fresh from the Hold Me Tight: Strengthen- 
ing the Bonds of Love workshop and on your way 
to a demonstration of Mindsight and Neural Inte- 
gration, when you have to decide whether you'll 
learn about Imago Couples Therapy or Differenti- 
ating Between Onion and Garlic Clients before 
attending Deepak Chopra’s keynote lecture on 
Reinventing the Body and Resurrecting the Soul, 
when you can test-drive the Alpha Stim 100 
Brainwave Synchronizer, it’s easy to think that 
some kind of plague is upon our land. 

Wandering the conference, I am acquainted, or 
reacquainted, with Cognitive Behavioral Therapy, 
Ericksonian Hypnosis, Emotionally Focused Ther 
apy, Experiential Therapy, Gestalt Therapy, Fam- 
ily Therapy, Focusing, Buddhist Psychology, 
Therapist Sculpting, Facilitating Gene Expression, 
and Meditative Methods. I’m given Advanced 
Empathy Training and tips on Riding the Thera- 
peutic Arrow. I witness prominent therapists 
hypnotize volunteers, interpret their dreams, and 
induce them to weep. A couple learns to resolve 
their conflicts via the Behavior Change Request 
Dialogue. A woman on a stage tearfully explains 
why she has been carrying around a FREE HUGS 
sign. “Despite all the work I’ve done,” she says, “I 
still feel in my heart that I haven’t gotten it, felt 
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how I should feel,” to which the clinician responds, 
“You should have been loved and you weren’t, and 
it still hurts there, and now you have to live 
through it.” I watch a famous psychologist, a large 
woman with a deep voice and wild black hair who 
lists Hillary Clinton as one of her clients, deliver, 
in what she insists is a genuine Elizabethan accent, 
Hamlet’s “rogue and peasant slave” soliloquy. 
When the prince vows to catch the conscience of 
the king, the crowd breaks into applause. 

Fortunately, all these paths lead to the moun- 
taintop, a miracle known to my profession as the 
Dodo Bird Effect: psychologist Saul Rosenzweig’s 
discovery, in 1936, that therapeutic orientation 
doesn’t matter because all orientations work. 
(Rosenzweig subtitled his paper “Everyone Has 
Won and All Must Have Prizes,” the verdict pro- 
nounced by the dodo in Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland.) The Dodo Bird Effect has been 
borne out by numerous studies since, with one 
elaboration. The single factor that makes a differ- 
ence in outcome is faith: the patient must believe 
in the therapist, and the therapist must believe in 
his orientation. For therapy to work, both parties 
must have faith, sometimes against all reason, that 
their expedition will succeed. 

The fact that belief in the uncertain—what 
Keats called negative capability—signifies psycho- 
therapy’s only real certainty is one way in which 
Freud still haunts the tents of this vast bazaar of 
selfimprovement, though my professional brethren 
might prefer to forget it. I ask a woman if a pam- 
phlet lying on a seat is meant to reserve it. “Some- 
times a brochure is just a brochure,” she says. A 
prominent psychologist, reminded that his college 
thesis was on psychoanalysis and literature, seems 
chagrined at his youthful indiscretion. A psychia- 
trist caps off a case presentation with a challenge: 
“Could Freud do this?” Another psychologist re- 
counts his adolescent experience of reading an 
essay in which Freud interprets a dream about a 
man’s teeth falling out as a gloss on masturbation. 
“How did he know me?” he quips, and the crowd 
dutifully titers as he goes on to assert the grown-up 
conviction that psychoanalysis was a “colossal 
failure.” In Worcester, one hundred years ago, Freud 
was “a giant among pygmies,” as Emma Goldman 
put it in her memoirs. But here in Anaheim, he’s 
been diminished: the father of psychology is now 
a mad old uncle muttering in the corner. 

But, listening to one of the few psychoanalysts 
in attendance—the Vienna-born octogenarian 
Otto Kernberg—intone the old mumbo jumbo 
about the Almost Untreatable Narcissistic Patient, 
I can’t get too nostalgic. Freud’s misogyny, his 
reification of Victorian shibboleth, his because-I- 
said-so epistemology—all of these have been 
justly relegated to the dustbin of psychology. Still, 
his notion of an unseen other—the mysterious 
unconscious self who bedevils our every decision, 


who eludes us yet must be sought—not only under 
pins a meeting like this one; it courses 


I through the white noise of our lives. 


n 1926, less than two decades after Freud’s 
visit, the doctors of the New York Psychoanalytic 
Society declared their independence from their 
European forebears by decreeing that only physi- 
cians could practice psychoanalysis. Back in 
Vienna, Freud was livid. Medical education was 
exactly the wrong preparation for a psychoanalyst, 
he wrote, as it abandoned study of “the history of 
civilization and sociology” for anatomy and biolo- 
gy, culture for science. A psychoanalyst trained 
this way was bound to have the wrong idea about 
psychic suffering: that it was an illness to be iso- 
lated and cured by the doctor. This was a form of 
piety that Freud could not tolerate. “As long as 
I live,” he wrote, “I 
shall balk at having 
psychoanalysis swal- 
lowed by medicine.” 

Over Freud’s dead 
body, this is exactly 
what has happened, 
to the financial ben- 
efit of virtually every- 
one at the Anaheim conference. The New York 
Psychoanalytic Society’s marriage of therapy to 
medicine secured us a place at the health-care 
trough. For most of the twentieth century, this 
good fortune cost us very little. But in the past 
thirty years or so, our right to draw our fees from 
the same pool that pays for scientifically proven 
treatments like heart surgery and blood-pressure 
drugs has come under increasing scrutiny. To pro- 
fessionals who must prove their worth to cost- 
conscious insurers, the Dodo Bird Effect is not an 
embarrassment of riches but a plain embarrass- 
ment, the one that scientists call the placebo effect, 
and which, so the keepers of the treasure say, isn’t 
worth a penny. And so one speaker after the next 
is professing his or her conviction that the time has 
come for us to leap into medicine’s gullet by pro- 
claiming our allegiance to evidence-based practice. 

Scott Miller, a psychologist from Illinois, has a 
pungent way of explaining the difficulty, and the 
importance, of proving our worth. “Therapists are 
a lot like cats,” he says in his three-hour workshop, 
Achieving Clinical Excellence. “They cover up 
their own poop.” To illustrate how much we stink, 
Miller asks us to write down two numbers: the 
percentage of our patients who get better, and the 
percentile in which we would rank ourselves as 
clinicians. I give myself 70s on both counts. Evi- 
dently, I’m not as good as my colleagues. The aver- 
age clinician, according to Miller, rates himself in 
the 80s, while a mere 4 percent of us think we are 
just average. “Lake Wobegon on crack,” he says. 

A blast of John Williams’s Olympic fanfare 


I ASK A WOMAN IF A PAMPHLET 
LYING ON A SEAT IS MEANT TO 

RESERVE IT. “SOMETIMES A BROCHURE 
IS JUST A BROCHURE,” SHE SAYS 
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startles the audience as Miller displays his next 
PowerPoint slide. Beneath the Olympic rings, the 
sad facts are on display: top athletes’ performance 
has steadily improved over the past century. “Us?” 
Miller asks. “Zero. Zip. Nada. In the Tour de 
Therapy, we are pedaling madly on a stationary 
bike.” It’s not that we don’t help our patients—as 
the dodo bird predicts, people in therapy, any kind 
of therapy, generally do better than people left to 
their own devices. But neither the odds nor the 
speed of patients’ improvement is increasing. We 
just keep doing the same mediocre thing over and 


si gee “as | 


over again. “The enemy of excellence,” Miller 
explains, “is proficiency.” 

But we don’t have to settle for mediocrity, Mil- 
ler tells us. The problem with all those studies is 
that they were asking the wrong questions at the 
wrong time. They used vague measures of out- 
come, or they looked at specific symptoms over a 
long period. What we need instead is Consumer 
Driven Outcomes Management, wherein the pa- 
tient is asked to provide real-time feedback on how 
she is responding to what the therapist is doing. 
This data is compared with the patient’s baseline, 
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correlated with the technique the therapist uses, 
and then turned into “deliberate practice,” in the 
same way that surgical outcomes can be paired 
with techniques to determine standards of care. 

We therapists may think what we do is special, 
that we have unique sensitivity and a talent for 
listening, but this is so much perfumed kitty litter. 
In truth, clinical expertise can be “democratized.” 
Alla person has to do is to master the Three Steps 
to Superior Performance, which Miller gleaned 
from the work of Anders Ericsson, co-author of 
The Cambridge Handbook of Expertise and Expert 
Performance. Ericsson's program applies equally to 
athletes, Scrabble players, stock pickers, and psy- 
chotherapists, and anyone can learn it at Miller’s 
International Center for Clinical Excellence, 
where he plans to train a cadre of “supershrinks” 
dedicated to using evidence to improve the 
“effectiveness and efficiency of clinical services.” 

David Burns, professor of psychiatry at Stan- 
ford, also thinks that therapists should be made 
accountable. In his view, the illusion that we 
are doing good work is the direct result of our 
allegiance to our therapeutic orientations; 
blinded by faith, we believe patients are getting 
better when they are not. “I’m no kind of thera- 
pist,” he explains in his Jimmy Stewart drawl. 
Orientations become “schools of therapy [that] 
compete like religious cults,” he says, just before 
he asks us to recite in unison his Five Steps to 
Agenda Setting. 

Burns, the psychiatrist who earlier ended a 
presentation by asking if Freud could measure up, 
tells us the secret of his success: an “emotional X- 
ray machine” so powerful it cured, in just two 
sessions, a woman whose “severe intractable bor- 
derline personality disorder” had defeated twenty- 
two previous therapists. It’s not really a machine at 
all but rather a series of simple tests like the Brief 
Mood Survey, which asks a patient to rate, on a 
scale of zero to four, seventeen items about his cur 
rent mood (“down in the dumps”; “would you like 
to end your life?”) and the Evaluation of Therapy 
Session, which uses the same scale to rate “thera- 
peutic empathy” and “helpfulness of the session.” 
Using these “fifteen-second tests” to home in on 
the techniques that work best for the patient, the 
therapist then customizes a cure. 

Therapists shouldn't despair that their clinical 
judgment can be bested by a quiz. It’s not really 
our fault, says Burns. The problem is with conver- 
sation itself, which is, by its nature, a lousy way to 
get at the truth. “When you're talking to some- 
one,” Burns says, attributing this bit of wisdom to 
Chris Rock, “you're not talking to that person, 
you're talking to their agent.” What is our fault is 
our failure to use these tests—part of Burns's $229 
Therapist’s Toolkit—to cut the agent out of the 
loop. The Olympics, it turns out, are on more than 
one therapist’s mind. Burns confesses to a “goofy 
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fantasy”: a “psychotherapy Olympics” in which 
patients would wield their surveys like judges flash- 
ing scorecards after a figure-skating routine. 

If you're still skeptical, if you're wondering, as I 
know I am, about the wisdom of replacing open- 
ended conversation with a five-item test, or if you'd 
like to remind these doctors that it may not be 
possible to take an X-ray of our inner lives, or if 
you persist in thinking, along with Freud, that a 
person’s negotiations and evasions contain clues 
to his self-understanding—that this indeed is the 
whole of therapy—Burns poses a simple analogy, 
one that the doctors of the New York Psychoana- 
lytic Society would surely endorse: “If you had 
pneumonia, how many of you would go to a doctor 
who didn’t believe in thermometers, X-rays, blood 
tests, and so forth?” No hands are raised. “We have 
a kind of double standard. When we're the patient, 
we demand the scientific method. When we're 

the doctor, we're flying by the seat of 


our pants.” 

I. happy hour in the Marriott lobby bar. Pm 
talking to my colleagues, trying to find out what 
they think of this idea that, as one speaker put it, 
“schools of therapy are a thing of the prescientific 
past.” Should we trade in flying by the seat of 
our pants for flying by wire? Have we finally 
eliminated the dodo bird? But the first thing 
everyone wants to talk about is my therapeutic 
orientation. At the very least, the future envi- 
sioned by Burns and Miller will require us to 
come up with a new icebreaker. 

I do manage to find out why people have come 
here. Nearly all of them tell me that they want to, 
as one woman puts it, “see the big names in ac- 
tion.” Earlier in the day, I tried to interview one of 
those big names, psychologist Donald Meichen- 
baum. Meichenbaum is in his sixties, tall and 
bespectacled, his presentations heavy on self- 
lacerating humor. We had arranged to meet after 
his morning workshop, but he finally gave up try- 
ing to wade through the crowd that had gathered 
around him. Speaking over the head of a woman 
snapping his picture, flanked by her two attractive 
girlfriends, he shrugged and said, “Sorry. It’s like 
being a rock star.” 

In 1977, Meichenbaum published one of the 
first textbooks on cognitive behavioral therapy, 
an orientation founded in the early 1960s when 
the psychiatrist Aaron Beck discovered that the 
dreams of depressed patients, contrary to Freud’s 
theories about dreams and depression, were not 
filled with images of repressed anger. Instead, 
they contained themes of the dreamers’ conscious 
lives: loss, defeat, rejection, and abandonment. 
It appeared, Beck said, that there wasn’t as much 
of a gap between conscious and unconscious as 
Freud claimed, and, even more revolutionary, 
that the conscious mind, especially our thoughts, 


shaped our experience. Our lives, in other words, 
are neither good nor bad but thinking makes 
them so. 

Beck concluded that Freud got us wrong. We 
aren't hopelessly complex or helplessly in thrall to 
the chaotic forces of the unconscious, nor do we 
need to settle for unhappiness, common or other- 
wise. In keeping with emergent cognitive science 
that likened the mind to a computer, CBT attrib- 
uted our misery to faulty information processing. 
We possess the potential to see the world as it is, 
to master our experience, and to triumph over 
setback, if only we learn to think right. Identify 
and repair the glitches in our operating system— 
dysfunctional thoughts that arise automatically from 
our unduly negative core beliefs—and we will find 
no adversity we cannot meet with resilience. We 
will be programmed for success. 

For the past twenty years, Meichenbaum has 
been working on a particularly challenging glitch: 
post-traumatic stress disorder. “You're in the busi- 
ness of looking for the next Criterion A event,” he 
tells us, using diagnostic shorthand for the kind of 
horror that can precipitate PTSD. “You turn the 
TV on and you go, 
No shit, thirteen 
bombs in Iraq today? 
They did what to 
kids? Each day just 
tops the last.” Mei- 
chenbaum leavens 
his opportunism with 
reverence—‘I can’t 
think of a more noble enterprise than working 
with the military,” he says, asking for a round of 
applause for the therapists working with wounded 
vets—and justifies it with expertise: he isn’t chas- 
ing ambulances so much as picking up the wound- 
ed and driving them where he knows they ought 
to go. 

Meichenbaum shows us videos of grievously 
wounded vets, including Crystal, a compact young 
woman who joined up “because it was the only way 
out,” who loved to dance and drive, who lost her 
right leg to a roadside bomb; and Dawn, a lieuten- 
ant with red hair whose right arm and shoulder 
were blown off by an IED. We hear them describe 
their recoveries, interspersed with footage of explo- 
sions and shattered bodies (including their own). 
We see Crystal take to the dance floor, shaky and 
maybe a little drunk, but still exultant as she two- 
steps on her prosthesis to Jimmy Buffet’s “Marga- 
ritaville.” Dawn says, “War is horrible. The sights 
are horrible, the smells are horrible.” She presses 
her lips together and hesitates over her next words. 
“But I’m glad I did it,” she finally says. 

Meichenbaum means for us to see these women 
as heroes as much for their psychological resilience 
as their battlefield courage, and as exemplars of 
what happens when trauma is treated properly. We 


We THERAPISTS MAY THINK WHAT 
WE DOIS SPECIAL, THAT WE HAVE A 
TALENT FOR LISTENING, BUT THIS IS 
SO MUCH PERFUMED KITTY LITTER 
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shouldn't be after the meaning of their experience, 
or their insights into why their suffering took the 
form it did. Instead, he says, therapists should be 
interested in how they survived their ordeal. 
“Why questions are not very important,” he 
warns. We should ask for “the rest of the story. 
How did you do that? You'll see I’m big on the H,” 
he says, and pants, “H-h-h-how’d you do that?” 

Meichenbaum was being theatrical, of course, 
but he was also serious: we should be as greedy for 
the secrets of our patients’ resilience as Freud was 
for the secrets concealed in their symptoms, and 
as eager to provide them with answers as Freud 
was to supply questions. “You get paid to listen to 
people’s stories,” Meichenbaum says. “The ques- 
tion is, how do you repackage the story in a way 
that lends itself to your interventions?” 

Meichenbaum answers his own “How” ques- 
tion: “There’s nothing you do for a living that I 
cannot explain in terms of this Case Conceptu- 
alization form,” he says, as he takes us through the 
itemized flow chart he uses when he interviews 
patients. Paperwork is central to cognitive thera- 
py. Indeed, from the beginning, it was designed 
to be placed in a manual, implemented by thera- 
pists who were instructed not to stray from the 
printed page, and then measured for effectiveness. 
After running some studies closely modeled on 
pharmaceutical trials, the creators of CBT claimed 
to have finally transcended the Dodo Bird Effect 
by isolating the active ingredient in therapy—the 
correction of thinking. Critics complained that 
the fix had been in from the beginning because 
the advocates of the theory were designing the 
tests—and in many cases the competition as well, 
pitting CBT against therapies invented solely as 
stalking horses. Nonetheless, CBT’s standardized 
results were irresistible to insurance companies, 
whose patronage quickly helped it to become the 
most commonly practiced form of talk therapy in 
the country, and the brand that has become 
synonymous with evidence-based practice. 

Even without the insurers’ patronage, however, 
cognitive therapies would still be a hit. They 
offer the appeal of talking—the attention of the 
therapist, the reassurance that all our stories are 
important—and the promise of a cure. “No one 
leaves my office without getting a nugget,” Mei- 
chenbaum says—usually plucked from Box 6 of 
the Case Conceptualization form, the one relating 
to Individual, Social, and Systemic Strengths. The 
patient’s dross becomes gold. In place of a narrative 
improvised out of the roiling raw materials of the 

self, Meichenbaum offers a tale with 
a happy ending, come hell or IEDs. 
Mi. Seligman, past president of the 
American Psychological Association and 
the inventor of positive psychology, is giving us 
the good news. “The question of what really 
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makes us happy is actually quite simple,” Selig- 
man says. “From the Buddha to Tony Robbins, 
there have been about two hundred suggestions 
about what makes people lastingly happier.”* 

Seligman has spent the past twenty years devel- 
oping positive psychology. At the beginning, he 
was content to reorient psychology away from 
Freud’s focus on pathology and toward a “science 
of happiness,” but he recently decided that his 
goals were too modest. “I had thought that positive 
psychology was about happiness, but it is not,” he 
says. “Positive psychology is about well-being,” 
which is “what people choose to do when they are 
not oppressed, when they choose freely.” Well- 
being comprises not only the positive emotion we 
call happiness, but also meaning (“using what's 
best inside you to belong to and serve something 
bigger than you are”), positive relationships, and 
“achievement, mastery, and competence.” Well 
being on a wide scale results in a state Seligman 
calls “human flourishing.” 

Seligman established his reputation with a se- 
ries of experiments he conducted in the late 1960s. 
He subjected dogs to electric shocks. Some of the 
dogs could turn off the shocks by pressing a lever, 
and others could not. Most of the leverless dogs 
soon gave up trying to escape their lot. When they 
were later given the opportunity to turn off the 
shocks, they never even tried; at the first jolt, they 
simply whined and curled up in a ball. They had, 
he concluded, learned to be helpless. 

More curious about the dogs than about the 
people who tortured them, Seligman still drew 
from his work some lessons for humanity. He 
theorized that people, confronted with unrelent- 
ing difficulties beyond their control, developed the 
core belief that they were helpless, so any subse- 
quent hardship felt to them insurmountable. 
Learned helplessness, he claimed, was one of those 
core beliefs that could cause depression. Seligman 
and Beck worked together at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and unlearning helplessness became 
a key goal of cognitive therapy. 

Seligman wasn’t a therapist for very long. “I’m a 
better talker than I am a listener,” he says. But he 
practiced long enough to discover that “even when 
I did good work and I got rid of almost all of 
[a patient’s] sadness and all of her anxieties and all 
of her anger, I thought I got a happy person, but I 
never did. What I got was an empty person.” Selig- 
man blamed his difficulties on Freud. Psychoana- 
lytically based therapies—preoccupied with what 
was worst in us, in thrall to misery, and reaching 
* Seligman has distilled these suggestions into a series of ex- 
ercises that he posts on his website, authentichappiness.org. 
Some 1.5 million people have tried the exercises and then 
taken a series of psychological tests that measure how 
much happier they have become. Mining the resulting 
database, Seligman’s team has determined that eighteen 


of those suggestions reliably work to help people achieve 
“authentic happiness.” 
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only toward “common unhappiness’—had sicken- 
ed rather than healed patients; positive psychology, 
as the antidote to Freud, would be the panacea. 

Seligman is thrilled about a recent development 
that, he predicts, will help us all flourish. In Au- 
gust 2008, “the top people in the Army sent their 
colonel in charge of returning warriors to visit 
me.” She told him that the current situation— 
“unprecedented post-traumatic stress disorder, 
depression, divorce, substance abuse, anxiety”’— 
was unacceptable, especially to Army brass wor 
ried that their “legacy” would be “more homeless 
veterans begging in Washington.” And she posed 
a challenge: “What is psychology going to do 
about that?” (It wasn’t the first time Seligman was 
asked to serve his country. In 2002, he delivered 
a talk on learned helplessness to the CIA. In the 
audience were two psychologists who helped the 
CIA enhance its interrogation protocols with 
methods including, among other infamies, treat- 
ing prisoners like dogs. Seligman denies that he 
intended to help the CIA refine its torture proto- 
cols; he claims he thought that he was helping the 
CIA train American troops to “resist torture and 
evade successful interrogation.”) 

Last December, Seligman continues, he deliv- 
ered his answer directly to Army Chief of Staff 
George Casey, at the Pentagon. Seligman told 
Casey that the $5 billion to $10 billion the military 
was spending annually on treatments like CBT was 
insufficient—not because more therapy was need- 
ed but because the treatment was too late. “The 
reaction of human beings under very high adver- 
sity is bell-shaped,” Seligman says he explained to 
Casey. “On the extreme left, you have people who 
collapse, in the vast middle you’ve got people 
who are resilient, and then you've got a large num- 
ber of people who show post-traumatic growth— 
people who a year later are stronger emotionally 
and physically than they were before. Your job, in 
my view, is to move the whole distribution toward 
growth and resilience.” Casey, according to Selig- 
man, acted immediately. “He ordered that from 
this moment forward, positive psychology and 
resilience will be measured and taught throughout 
the United States Army. He said, ‘We're going to 
create an Army that is just as psychologically fit as 
it is physically fit”—and that will, thanks to sol- 
diers not-exactly-freely-chosen participation, be- 
come a 1.l-million-person experiment. This “big 
demonstration” will allow the Army to find out 
whether, for instance, soldiers who learn optimism 
will heal faster when they are wounded on the 
battlefield. And it will give Seligman the opportu- 
nity to assess whether positive psychology can 
actually create a state of human flourishing. 

My colleagues applaud upon hearing this news, 
as they did earlier in the day when Seligman first 
told the story and as they will later on when he 
repeats it again nearly word for word. Louder 
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applause comes when Seligman points out the 
long-term implications of his collaboration with 
the Department of Defense on our professional 
culture. He reminds us that the National Institutes 
of Health have been our major patrons, but “NIH’s 
agenda is to cure pathology,” whereas “DOD's 
agenda is creating strong human beings. I think 
we will see in the next decade a rival institution 
to NIH which will be about the creation of strength 
and not just the remediation of pathology.” 

Seligman is cheered by our enthusiasm. “I be- 
lieve this may be an inflection point in all of 
psychology and psychotherapy,” he says, “so your 
applause is very meaningful to me.” Indeed, the 
implications of this inflection go beyond our pro- 
fession: in another applause line, Seligman tells us 
that while General Casey understands the neces- 
sity of “a highly resilient, psychologically fit force” 
for the “persistent warfare that looks like it’s the 
lot of our nation for the next decade,” he also sees 
“comprehensive soldier fitness” as a “model for 
civilians.” Seligman tells us he’s been following the 
news from the Copenhagen Climate Change 
Conference, which is just now drawing to a close. 
“I think cleaning up the earth is probably a good 
thing to do,” he says, “but it’s actually second on 
my list. First on my list would be human well- 
being.” Because “the downstream effects of human 
flourishing are almost everything we want,” we 
can afford to go Seligman’s dogs one better— 
thriving on the shocks that come our way rather 
than merely learning to escape them. 

In case the audience is feeling skittish, Selig- 
man wants to reassure us that there is historical 
precedent for a politics of well-being aided by 
professional consultants. “Florence of the 1450s 
is one of the great examples” of a society dedi- 
cated to “human flourishing.” When Cosimo the 
Great—“he wasn't called the Great for nothing” 
—was confronted with the question of what to 
do with the Medici wealth, he decided, “We will 
invest our surplus in beauty.’ They gave us what 
we, two hundred years later, call the Renais- 
sance.” We are, Seligman says, at least those of 
us in the United States, the European Union, 
and Australia, living in a “Florentine moment.” 

If thinking makes it so, perhaps it shouldn’t 
matter that Seligman’s math is off by three hun- 
dred years, or that Cosimo the Great ruled in the 
sixteenth century, not the fifteenth, or that Flor- 
ence wasn't exactly free from oppression, or that 
its closest resemblance to us may be that it was a 
plutocracy riven by religious strife. To those who 
might quibble over such matters as this—he cites 
his historian daughter, for whom “history is just 
one damn thing after another,” as an example of 
such negative thinkers—Seligman says, “You have 
to be blinded by ideology not to think we’ve made 
progress.” As neo-Florentines we won't “do 
sculpture” like the Medicis; rather “the monument 


that we can build is well-being. We can be the 

agents of massive human flourishing.” The crowd 
of therapists, freed at last from the yoke 
of pathology, rises to its feet. 


dè I 

am very glad I am away from [America], 
and even more that I don’t have to live there,” 
Freud wrote to his daughter upon his return to 
Vienna. To hear him tell it, he hadn’t brought 
the plague so much as contracted it. He was sea- 
sick on the Atlantic. The New World food in- 
flamed his colitis. He endured harsh weather and 
bone-shaking carriage roads and the humiliation 
of being out-hiked by an American colleague in 
the “utter wildness,” as he called it, of the Ad- 
irondacks. He went so far as to blame the trip for 
leading to the deterioration of his handwriting, 
and he never returned to our shores. Even Freud’s 
first biographer, Ernest Jones, had to acknowl- 
edge that Freud’s grudge “had nothing to do with 
America itself” 

But I wonder if Jones was wrong. Even if Freud 
could not have anticipated the particulars—the 
therapists-turned-bureaucrats, the gleaming pre- 
packaged stories, the trauma-eating soldiers—he 
might have deduced that a country dedicated in its 
infancy to the pursuit of happiness would grow up 
to make it a compulsion. He might have figured that 
American ingenuity would soon, maybe within a 
century, find a way to turn his gloomy appraisal of 
humanity into a psychology of winners. 

Or maybe not. Perhaps in reacting to America 
this way, Freud was only doing what he insisted 
all neurotics do: rejecting violently that which 
arouses the most forbidden desires. As the rest of 
my colleagues emerge from their rapture and 
gather up their belongings, I’m thinking of the last 
patient I saw before I flew to Anaheim. She was 
telling me that every time she contemplated break- 
ing it off with her junkie husband, she became 
paralyzed with fear. She described what the dread 
felt like in her body, what thoughts and fantasies 
it brought to mind, and soon we were talking 
about her father, also an addict, whom her 
mother finally kicked out and who then turned up 
dead in a snowbank. “I never put that together 
before. I’m afraid PI kill him if I end it,” she said. 
She gave a little laugh. “Probably only because of 
how much I want to.” 

She gathered her jacket around her like a 
carapace. After a short silence, she said, “How 
did you get us there?” 

“I didn’t,” I replied. “I didn’t know where we 
would end up.” It’s an answer I’m regretting now. 
Not because it pushed away her admiration (which, 
of course, I crave) or because it was disingenuous 
(after a quarter century of delivering the talking 
cure, you have some idea about where these excur- 
sions will end up), but because I see now that she 
was asking me what made me believe it would be 


worthwhile to have the conversation that we had, 
rather than all the others we could have had. She 
was asking after my faith, and I had handed her 
only my doubt. 

I’m wondering now why I’ve always put such 
faith in doubt itself; or, conversely, what it is 
about certainty that attracts me so much that I 
have spent twenty-seven years, thousands of 
hours, and millions of other people’s dollars to 
repel it. What reminiscence of my own makes 
that lust forbidden? What drives me to recoil 
from the ecstasy of this audience? 

Perhaps what plagues me is a private memory, 
of violence suffered at the hands of people unre- 
strained by self-doubt. Or a historical one, the 
recollection that lends these proceedings a faint 
but unmistakable whiff of Nuremberg. Or some- 
thing even more deeply buried, what happened 
when delight in their own capacities got the bet- 
ter of Adam and Eve, the concupiscence and the 
stain it left. Which may be nothing more than a 
fairy tale, a fearful pretext for declining the plea- 
sure of equipping myself with the tools of science, 
enlisting as a soldier of good fortune, and joining 
my colleagues on the march toward happiness. 

Freud never said how certainty got to be his 
founding taboo, or which painful reminiscence 
might have made it so, or what might happen if 
that reminiscence were retrieved. But one of his 
contemporaries did address this topic. As it hap- 
pened, Friedrich Nietzsche was the subject of 
Seligman’s final peroration. His précis of Zara- 
thustra’s Three Metamorphoses is no more accu- 
rate than his Florentine history. In it, Nietzsche's 
camel “just moans and takes it”; his lion has 
somehow become a “rebel” who has held sway 
“since 1776 at least.” And now that the rebel has 
evidently achieved all he is going to achieve, 
it is time, Seligman says, for us to become 
Nietzsche’s “child reborn” (a lion in Seligman’s 
version), the Ubermensch, who values selfassur- 
ance and rejects self-doubt, who dismisses poking 
around in our chimneys as a useless vestige of a 
benighted past. 

“One must be a sea to be able to receive a pol- 
luted stream without becoming unclean,” Zara- 
thustra instructs the people. And so will our 
comprehensively fit troops, their families, and 
eventually the rest of us remain unstained by the 
terror we witness and unleash. Florence had its 
Machiavelli; our therapeutic state will have its 
Seligman, whispering reassurance to our generals 
about the inexhaustible optimism of their troops. 
More than perhaps anyone else, Freud would have 
appreciated the irony of this outcome: the talking 
cure as battle cry, used to conceal rather than to 
reveal darkness, and to prepare us to meet the 
challenge issued by Nietzsche’s prophet: “Man is 
something that will be overcome,” spake Zarathus- 
tra. “What have you done to overcome him?” m 
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The American roots of Uganda’ anti-gay persecutions 


A young man who called him- 


self Blessed had agreed to meet me in 
front of the Speke Hotel, the oldest in 
Kampala, Uganda’s capital, but he was 
late, very late, and I 
had no way to contact 
him. Emailing me from 
a café, he’d said he 
didn’t have a phone; 
calling from a pay 
phone, he’d said he 
didn’t have a watch. 
The friends who'd put 
me in touch with him 
said he didn’t have an 
address. Pd seen a pic- 
ture of him: he had a 
long neck, a narrow 
face, and a broad smile 
that made him look 
both kind and a little 
sly. I wanted to talk to 
him precisely because 
he was hard to find, be- 
cause he was gay, and because he was 
on the run. 

On October 14, 2009, a Ugandan 
member of parliament named David 
Bahati introduced legislation called the 
Anti-Homosexuality Bill. Among its 
provisions: up to three years in prison 
for failure to report a homosexual; 
seven years for “promotion”; life impris- 
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onment for a single homosexual act; 
and, for “aggravated homosexuality” 
(which includes gay sex while HIV- 
positive, gay sex with a disabled person, 


or, if youre a recidivist, gay sex with 
anyone—marking the criminal as a 
“serial offender”), death. As of this 
writing, the bill has yet to pass, despite 
near-unanimous support in Parliament. 
But the violence has been building, a 
crackling fury not yet quite a fire: beat- 
ings, disappearances, “corrective” rapes 
of lesbians, blacklists in a national tab- 
loid, vigilante squads and church cru- 
sades, preachers calling out “homos” in 
their own pews. 

It was Blessed’s pastor, a celebrity 


with an American following, who had 
outed him. “Am being hunted by my 
family at the moment,” he'd written in 
an email apologizing for his inability to 
commit to dinner plans. 
“Am moving place to 
place now.” Then, in 
case I didn’t understand: 
“They want to kill me.” 

The Speke is nothing 
grand, just a succession 
of stucco arches, but 
smartly located midway 
between the business dis- 
trict and the president’s 
office, just down the hill 
from the gated gardens 
of the luxury Sheraton. 
At night, mzungus (white 
men—aid workers, oil- 
men, missionaries) come 
to shop for twenty-dollar 
prostitutes at the outdoor 
bar. By day, the Ugandan 
elite meet at the sidewalk tables. They 
ignore the whores, regal women who sip 
colas while they wait for evening, and 
likely have no idea that the hotel also 
serves as one of the city’s few havens for 
gays and lesbians. 

Certainly Miria Matembe didn’t 
know. Id been looking for her too. 
Then one night, there she was, point- 
ed out to me by my friend Robert, a 
Ugandan journalist I’d hired to show 
me around. “That is Honorable right 
there,” he said. Uganda’s first minister 
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of ethics and integrity, the Honorable 
Matembe, now out of government, was 
working as a private lawyer. A small 
woman in a brown power suit, with 
short hair styled upward, she charged 
through the café tables with two cell 
phones simultaneously in action. 
“Honorable!” I called, and ran after 
her. She trapped one phone between 
her shoulder and her ear, stared at me, 
and held up a finger: Stop. She crooked 
it: Follow. She pointed: Speak. I whis- 
pered beneath her two conversations, 
telling her that I’d heard she'd been at 
a planning meeting for the Anti- 
Homosexuality Bill, that I was writing 
about the Fellowship, and that I want- 
ed to understand the connection. 
“Wait!” Matembe said into her 
phones. Then, to me: “You are funny!” 


She chortled, held up five 

fingers, and walked away. 
T. Fellowship is the Ugandan 
Parliament’s branch of an American 
evangelical movement of the same 
name, also called the Family. The 
Family differs from most fundamental- 
ist groups in its preference for those 
whom it calls “key men,” political and 
business elites, over the multitude. The 
bill’s author, MP Bahati, the de facto 
leader of the Ugandan branch, has be- 
come a national star for his crusade 
against gays. Winston Churchill called 
Uganda “the pearl of Africa”, the Fam- 
ily agrees. In the past ten years, it has 
poured millions into “leadership devel- 
opment” there, more than it has in- 
vested in any other foreign country, 
and billions in U.S. foreign aid have 
flowed into Ugandan coffers since 
a Family leader turned on the tap 
twenty-four years ago for President 
Yoweri Museveni, a dictator hailed by 
the West for his democratic rhetoric 
and by Christian conservatives for the 
evangelical zeal of his regime. 

Every year, right before Uganda’s 
Independence Day, the government 
holds a National Prayer Breakfast mod- 
eled on the Family’s event in Washing- 
ton. Americans, among them Republi- 
can Senator Jim Inhofe of Oklahoma, 
former attorney general John 
Ashcroft—both longtime Family men 
and outspoken antigay activists—and 
Pastor Rick Warren, are a frequent at- 
traction at the Ugandan Fellowship’s 
weekly meetings. “He said homosexual- 


ity is a sin and that we should fight it,” 
Bahati recalled of Warren’s visits. 

Inhofe and Warren, like most Amer- 
ican fundamentalists, came out in 
muted opposition to Uganda’s gay death 
penalty, but they didn’t dispute the mo- 
tive behind it: the eradication of homo- 
sexuality. They may disagree on the 
means, favoring a “cure” rather than 
killing, but not the ends. For years, 
American fundamentalists have looked 
on Uganda as a laboratory for theo- 
cracy, though most prefer such terms as 
“government led by God.” They sent 
not just money and missionaries but 
ideas, and if the money disappeared and 
the missionaries came and went, the 
ideas took hold. Ugandan evangelicals 
sing American songs and listen to ser- 
mons about American problems, often 
from American preachers. Ugandan 
politicians attend prayer breakfasts in 
America and cut deals with evangelical 
American businessmen. American 
evangelicals, in turn, hold up Ugandan 
congregations as role models for their 
own, and point to Ugandan AIDS 
policy—from which American evan- 
gelicals nearly stripped condom distri- 
bution altogether—as proof that public- 
health problems can be solved by 
moral remedies. It is a classic funda- 
mentalist maneuver: move a fight you 
can’t win in the center to the margins, 
then broadcast the results back home. 

Half an hour after our first encoun- 
ter, Honorable Matembe and two 
friends plopped down at my table. 
Night had come, the air was cooling, 
the prostitutes were rustling, and the 
guards—skinny men with wide- 
mouthed shotguns—were guiding the 
white SUVs of Uganda’s elite in and 
out of the drop-off zone a few feet from 
our table. “You wanna talk about ho- 
mos?” Matembe asked. She drew 
the word out for comic effect. 
Honorable—in Uganda even former 
politicians go by their honorifics—had 
a booming voice that rose above the 
boda-boda bikes, the careering motor- 
cycle taxis that rule Kampala’s cra- 
tered streets, but she stage-whispered 
a list of practices she knew to be com- 
mon to homos: boy-rape, blasphemy, 
“solden showers.” Then she threw 
back her head and cackled. 

“I was the first person to fight 
homosexuality!” she shouted. During 
the late 1990s, American missionaries 


were rushing in, a revival sweeping 
the land. Ugandan Catholics and 
Anglicans made evangelical causes 
and evangelical pariahs—including 
homosexuality—their own. Matembe, 
who said she was one of the original 
members of Uganda’s parliamentary 
Fellowship group, was in the vanguard. 

“I used to come here and catch 
them!” She mimed sneaking up and 
pouncing. “People used to tell me where 
they were hiding.” For a brief period, 
gay life had almost flourished in Kam- 
pala. Gay men cruised the streets, and 
parties at the Speke Hotel began to 
take on the political cast of an identity 
in formation. Matembe put a stop to 
that. “You see Matembe walk into a 
place,” said Matembe, “and you disap- 
pear!” She sipped her beer and ate some 
nuts. “Eventually, of course, people 
went underground.” 

That was all right with her. The 
closet, she believed, was a fine African 
tradition. That made her a liberal; she 
didn’t want to kill gays. “First of all, I am 
a human-rights activist,” she said. “My 
activism is guided by godly principles. 
Therefore, I don’t support homosexual- 
ity asa human right. Why? Because my 
beautiful—my godly conviction is that 
homosexuality is not a sin but a curse! 
Looking at homosexuality as a curse by 
God, I do not prescribe the death sen- 
tence for such people.” 

Her real problem with the bill, she 
said, “is it makes us all potential 
criminals.” She was referring to a provi- 
sion designed to enlist every Ugandan 
in the war against the gays. “Like, if I 
am speaking with you, and if I find you 
are a homosexual ... ” She'd have 
twenty-four hours to report me or face 
a prison sentence of up to three years. 
This, she thought, was unfair. To her. 

She wanted to make it clear that 
she bore no responsibility for David 
Bahati’s bill. Who did? American 
politicians and pastors, Matembe 
believed, their disavowals notwith- 
standing. “The Prayer Breakfast con- 
tinues, but I no longer go to it. They 
were corrupted. It is the Americans! 
Confused as usual, exploiting.” She 
sighed, depleted. Then she rallied, 
remembering the good old days. “But 
I was the first! I fought the homos!” 

The owner of the hotel swooped 
down on the table, cutting her off. 
“Honorable Matembe!” he cried. He 
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took her gently by her arm and lifted 
her from us, petting her and flattering 
her, quieting her. She was 
scaring away the trade. 
T. lobby was empty when 
Blessed arrived, an hour late. He 
wore crisp black slacks and a lime- 
green long-sleeved shirt underneath 
a black sweater vest, too warm for 
the weather. Only twenty, he tried to 
carry himself like an older, courtlier 
man. He apologized for his impecca- 
ble appearance with what he hoped 
sounded like a joke. “I am a bit 
homeless at the moment,” he said, 
and then chuckled, as if this were 
merely an inconvenience. Walking 
up the hill to the Sheraton for din- 
ner, he began to tell me his story. 

He was the only son of educated 
parents, his father a lawyer and his 
mother a bureaucrat. He had a happy 
childhood, “normal” in every way. His 
parents loved him, and he loved them. 
They sent him to an elite boys’ school 
in his father’s hometown, and Blessed 
loved that too. An affectionate child, 
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he liked to touch people, to hug, to kiss. 
By the age of twelve, he knew that his 
hugs and his kisses with other boys— 
not unusual in Uganda, where straight 
men sometimes hold hands—felt dif- 
ferent from those with girls. And this 
didn’t bother him. He was a good stu- 
dent, but his teachers told him his head 
was in the clouds. That sounded nice: 
up there, he didn’t see conflict; he saw 
love. By the time he was fourteen he'd 
found six other boys in the school who 
felt as he did, and he loved them. 

All of them? “Of course I loved 
them. Because God loves me.” 

His family was Catholic but not 
very religious. Neither was Blessed; he 
said he felt spiritual. Not in the vague- 
ly agnostic American sense. He was 
like a holy fool, a boy for whom every- 
thing was sacred: church, his friend- 
ships, the rainbows over Lake Victoria, 
the white egrets in the trees, his books, 
the touches, the caresses. 

The orgasms? Of course. Everything 
sweet, he believed, was holy. He began 
calling himself “Blessed” not long after 
he and his friends were turned in to 


their headmaster, who beat them, ex- 
pelled them, and then sent them to the 
police. They spent forty-eight hours in 
jail. “It was so much fun!” Just imagine, 
he said—holding my eyes, his voice 
low—“Remember when you were six- 
teen?” Sixteen, forty-eight hours, the 
six sexiest people in the world, as far as 
you were concerned, all in one cell. “I 
call myself ‘Blessed; ” he explained, 
“because that’s what I am, so fortunate 
to be born like this.” Like this: gay, and 
so in love with the world that even in 
jail he forgot about the bars. 

We'd taken an outdoor table, as far 
as possible from other people. Dinner 
was a buffet, and Blessed had heaped 
his plate high. He was built like a 
sapling, but the hillock of food disap- 
peared and he went back for seconds. 
“I think you need to eat more too,” he 
told me, though I’m more baobab than 
sapling. “I like white men,” he added 
quickly, in case he’d insulted me. “Are 
you gay?” he asked. 

“Well, no,” I said, embarrassed, a 
straight man in a country ruled by 
would-be gay killers. 


A 2005 issue of The Mirror, a now-defunct newspaper 


that regularly outed gays and lesbians 


Blessed didn’t see it like that. “Oh!” 
he said. “Then you have children? Let 
me see!” He spent ten minutes cooing 
over pictures of my daughter. 

After his expulsion, he moved back 
to Kampala and began attending a new 
school. His parents wouldn’t pay; 
Blessed washed cars. His love took on 
a more political form: he began organiz- 
ing youth clubs to talk about sex. Not 
just gay sex but straight sex too, and all 
the shades in between. He’d never ex- 
perienced sex as anything but a gift, yet 
he understood that most teenagers are 
as terrified of sex as they are drawn to 
it. He wanted them to know about 
condoms, HIV, and abortion, but he 
also wanted them to believe that the 
good parts were “good news,” just like 
their pastors said of Christ. “I don't 
think Jesus is against us,” he said, wav- 
ing away the absurd thought with a 
gesture so fey I looked over my shoulder 
to make sure the waiter hadn’t seen. 

Around the time Blessed became 
Blessed, he began attending Pentecos- 
tal churches, “spirit-filled” places where 
you sang and danced and maybe expe- 
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rienced the gift of tongues, babbling in 
languages granted you by God. The 
songs were American as often as Afri- 
can, the churches were sprinkled with 
handsome mzungus, and there was a lot 
of laying on of hands. It felt cosmo- 
politan, modern. Blessed’s favorite pas- 
tor was Martin Ssempa, who appeared 
in music videos in Uganda and in pul- 
pits in the United States. Every Satur- 
day night Ssempa led a service—a 
party, really—called Primetime, held at 
Makerere University’s outdoor pool. It 
was fun, even though, technically, it 
was antifun: an abstinence rally. But 
Blessed, and plenty of straight kids, 
were there to cruise. It was hard not 
to—girls in their Saturday best, hot- 
pink dresses tight around the hips and 
clinging baby T’s, boys in American 
hip-hop style, pants low, shirts giant, 
young faces lean. 

Ssempa was beautiful too, golden- 
skinned, the handsomest bald man 
you ever saw, beckoning from the stage 
across the pool, which glowed in the 
night. The band thumped and Ssempa 
called, as if the kids might actually 


walk on the water. The story he told 
was almost always the same: sex (it’s 
going to be awesome!), sex (it’ll be 
wonderful someday), sex (wait just a 
little bit longer now). And then every- 
body would jump. A thousand, some- 
times two thousand young Ugandans 
hopping in time as high as they could, 
holding on to one another lest they 
fall in the pool, giggling. “Holy laugh- 
ter,” some called it. It was a gift they 
believed came from the Holy Ghost, 
just like tongues; and some had heard 
about “holy kissing,” another gift—not 
carnal!—the Spirit in the flesh. There 
were gay boys, and drag kings, and 
straight kids who might peer around 
the bend, all waiting, not having sex 
together, except when they were. “It 
was so hot!” said Blessed. 

Then came the day Blessed had to 
choose a side. It was 2007, and he was 
in court, as spectator and supporter. 
The case being heard was called 
Yvonne Oyoo and Juliet Mukasa v. 
Attorney General. Victor Juliet Muka- 
sa, a transman—born female, living 
male, interested in girls—taught 
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ws 


Blessed—the sweet, femme boy—to be 
a man, a gay man, without ever meet- 
ing him. 

Like Blessed, Juliet Mukasa knew as 
a child that she was attracted to children 
of the same sex. And like Blessed she'd 
been raised Catholic but had joined an 
American-style Pentecostal church, 
hoping that in the music and the danc- 
ing and the Holy Ghost—the ecstasy — 
she would find the resolution of her de- 
sires. But Juliet Mukasa was not as skilled 
as Blessed at leading two lives. Dressed 
like a girl, she couldn’t think. A pastor 
determined that she was possessed by a 
“male spirit” and asked his flock to help 
him heal her. As women in the pews 
swayed and sang for Mukasa’s liberation, 
the exorcism took place at the altar, boys 
and men from the church laying on 
hands and speaking in tongues. They 
took her arms, gently then firmly, and 
stripped her. Slowly, garment by gar 
ment, praying over each piece of de- 
monically polluted cloth. She’d bound 
her breasts. They bared them. “I cried, 
and every time I cried they would call it 
‘liberation.” They slapped her, but it was 
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holy slapping, and when she stood before 
them naked, the men’s hands roaming 
over her and then inside, they said that 
was holy too. 

Then they locked her in a room and 
raped her. For a week. This is consid- 
ered a corrective; a medical procedure, 
really; a cure. When it was all over, the 
pastor declared that the church had 
freed Mukasa. Maybe, in a sense, it 
had. Victor Mukasa no longer believed 
there was a demon inside him. The 
demons were in the church. 

Mukasa became a man and an ac- 
tivist, determined to prevent what had 
happened to him from happening 
again. In 2003, he cofounded Freedom 
and Roam Uganda, an organization for 
lesbian, bisexual, transgender, and 
intersex human rights. In 2005, Ugan- 
dan police, led by government officials, 
raided his house. They didn’t find him. 
But a friend, Yvonne Oyoo, was there. 
They took her to the station. You look 
like a man, they said. We’re going to 
prove youre a woman. They stripped 
her, fondled her breasts. 

Mukasa fled. But in hiding and then 


in exile, he planned. The plan wasn’t 
lesbian, it wasn’t gay, it was... human, 
Blessed would say. It was a citizen’s 
plan: Mukasa sued, and never was a 
lawsuit more like a gift of the spirit, 
the romance of the rule of law. 
Blessed, of course, was a romantic 
boy. He thought the trial was exciting! 
He wanted to be there, and so did his 
friends. They would swish for dignity, 
drag for democracy, be themselves for 
God and Victor Mukasa. Blessed could 
hardly wait. What he didn’t know was 
that his beautiful pastor, Martin 
Ssempa, was gathering an opposing 
force. Blessed, with his head in the 
clouds! He hadn't paid attention. When 
he walked into the courtroom—late, 
as always—he could not have faced a 
starker choice. “Blessed!” called his 
church friends. Ssempa saw him and 
smiled. Blessed looked down at the 
T-shirt he’d chosen for the occasion: a 
rainbow. He looked to the other side 
of the room. His gay friends looked 
back. Some of them sighed. They 
knew how it was. If, with his sly, ear- 
nest smile, he chose Ssempa today, 
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they would forgive him tomorrow. If 


he didn’t—the truth was, he didn’t 
know. All that would follow, all 
that he would lose, was beyond 
his imagination. 

“I don’t know if I have a very strong 
heart,” he told me. “I do not know if I 
am a tough man.” 

How did you make your choice, 
Blessed? 

He gave me the smile, a mask for all 
he had lost. “I had a breakthrough.” 
“Breakthrough,” for Ugandan Chris- 
tians, is a spiritual term. A gift from 
the Holy Ghost. Grace, in whatever 
shape it’s needed. “I got courage.” 

Blessed sat down with 


the homos. 
Pi N nd then something like a mir- 


acle occurred: Victor Mukasa and 
Yvonne Oyoo won. The court ruled 
that the state had transgressed. Yes, 
homosexuality was illegal in Uganda, 
but there was still due process, 
even for homos, and the police had 
violated it. Without warrants, you 
cannot kick in doors, take prisoners, 


strip them, do what had been done to 
Victor Mukasa and Yvonne Oyoo. 

Unless, that is, you change the law. 
Which is what a small coalition of 
Ugandans, inspired by American fun- 
damentalism, set out to do. In the be- 
ginning they weren’t shy about their 
American influences. They invited 
American antigay activists, most nota- 
bly Scott Lively—coauthor, with 
Kevin Abrams, of a book called The 
Pink Swastika, which blames the rise of 
Nazism on homosexuals—to address 
Parliament, and even drafted the bill 
with what appeared to be the concerns 
of their American friends in mind. 
Indeed, the bill followed, with remark- 
able precision, the talking points not 
of Lively, a fringe character, but of 
mainstream evangelicals and conserva- 
tive politicians. It singled out same-sex 
marriage as a threat to Ugandan het- 
erosexuality and in an opening clause 
declared the bill a model for other 
nations—such as those where same-sex 
marriage was a legal possibility. 

One camp within the antigay move- 
ment, led by Pastor Michael Kyazze, 


David Bahati (center) and Pastor Martin Ssempa (right) at an antigay rally 
at Christianity Focus Centre, in Mengo Kisenyi, February 17, 2010 


argues that Ugandans must admit that 
homosexuality is an internal Ugandan 
problem. Martin Ssempa, Kyazze’s 
friend, had a different perspective, 
Kyazze told me, when I went to see 
him at his church. “Now, Martin, he 
believes it is you.” 

“Me?” I had worn a suit and tie, a 
terrible choice on a blazing day. I be- 
gan to sweat. 

Kyazze, a tall, broad man with a 
slight stoop and a gentle rasp, laughed 
and patted my hand. “No, not you, 
Jeff. You Americans.” Kyazze, Pastor 
Moses Solomon Male, and I were sit- 
ting around a table in Kyazze’s office. 
The Omega Healing Center, Kyazze’s 
church, was small by Ugandan stan- 
dards, just 2,500 regulars and a full- 
time school for 400 students, a spread 
of one-story classrooms arrayed around 
a garden spiked with signs reminding 
students of the righteous path: say No 
TO HOMOSEXUALITY. AVOID SEX BEFORE 
MARRIAGE. A young teacher took my 
photograph beside the most ambitious 
proverb of all: ALWAYS SAY NO TO SEX. 

“What Martin means,” Kyazze contin- 
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ued, “is that the Americans, the 
Europeans, the Dutch, are under the 
control of the homo.” That was a curi- 
ous statement for Ssempa, since he'd 
received significant support from the 
United States, most notably at least 
$90,000 for his church through the 
federal anti-AIDS program. In 2005 
and 2006 he appeared at Rick Warren's 
Orange County megachurch. “You are 
my brother, Martin, and I love you,” 
Warren’s wife declared from the stage, 
eyes watering. 

Kyazze, with a more modest net- 
work of American supporters, wor- 
ried that Ssempa was too close to the 
West. “The homosexuals can use 
your organizations to spread their 
ways,” Kyazze explained. “To recruit, 
you see. There are many methods, 
you know.” 

I did; David Bahati had listed 
several by phone before I came to 
Uganda. Among the most insidious: 
iPods. Also, laptops and cell phones. 
Gay recruiters are said to offer them 
the way pedophiles entice with lol- 
lipops. “But it is technology. So much 
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more seductive,” Bahati had ex- 
plained. “Always the new thing.” 

“The iPad?” I'd asked. 

“Yes, this could happen.” 

“To me?” One could dream. 

Kyazze had bigger trouble in mind. 
“The homos use UNICEF—this is 
true!—to attempt to colonize Uganda.” 
He meant a 2002 pamphlet, “the Teen- 
agers Toolkit,” that had referred to ho- 
mosexuality as natural. He clapped his 
hands together. “This is absolutely cor 
rect, what I am informing you. But. It 
is only one half of the story!” 

“Yes,” murmured Pastor Male, Kyaz- 
ze’s sidekick. He was a graying, fine- 
boned man, given to stroking a stiff, 
blue-striped tie. “Is it possible that one 
nationality would have homosexuality 
and another would not? No. You see, 
this is an area where we disagree with 
Pastor Ssempa. We have democracy, 
and we have science. We have these 
two powerful weapons and—with 
God!—we can fight homosexuality. 
And we know it is here. It is in us.” 

Kyazze and Male are nothing if 
not ambitious. Their main com- 


plaint with the Anti-Homosexuality 
Bill is that it is actually too lenient. 
They see a clause forbidding the 
media from exposing victims of 
same-sex rape as evidence of a gay 
infiltrator within their ranks. Even 
James Buturo, Honorable Matembe’s 
successor as Uganda’s minister of 
ethics and integrity, and the current 
chair of the weekly Family meeting 
in Parliament, is suspect in their 
eyes. (They don’t think he’s gay, but 
they wonder whether he’s protecting 
someone.) Like many Ugandans, 
both pastors believe the bill’s timing 
has more to do with a massive cor 
ruption investigation. 

“First,” said Male, “Buturo does 
nothing. Then, all of a sudden, ‘We 
must act right away!’ We said, ‘Please, 
Honorable, let us be scientific about 
this. The government must provide 
funds for a proper study. We must 
know how many homosexuals there 
are, where they are. We must be mod- 
ern in our approach? But Buturo said 
to us, ‘We're going to kill them, so we 
don’t have to have this inquiry. He 


One of the few bars in Kampala designated as 
“safe zones” by the gay community, February 14, 2010 


knows that if we study it, we will find 
it in the government!” 

What about Bahati? I asked. Both 
men sighed. 

“Honorable is a good boy,” said 
Kyazze, who, at forty-nine, is thirteen 
years Bahati’s senior. “But he is too eager. 
He says, ‘Forget about the inquiry! We 
must stop them right now. He sees the 
danger. He feels the evil wind of the 
homosexual. But the eye of the storm 
and the whirlwind are two different 
things. What we are dealing with is a 
moral problem.” The solution required a 
force greater than law: Christ, transcen- 
dent, purifier of nations. 

There was a hint of sectarian rivalry 
in their critique. Bahati, like Buturo, is 
an Anglican. Kyazze and Male are Pen- 
tecostals; when Kyazze goes to America, 
it’s to preach in working-class mega- 
churches. Bahati prays quietly, eyes 
closed and hands folded. Male in prayer 
looks like the bride of Frankenstein, 
head tipped back, hands rigid, eyes 
jolted wide by the Spirit. Ethnic differ- 
ences matter as well. Uganda’s tribes 
are held together so delicately that last 
year the government took four radio 
stations off the air for allegedly inciting 
genocide. What they’d done, in fact, 
was simply to report on ethnic rioting, 
but in Uganda, genocide is not an 
abstraction. It is a living memory. In 
the 1970s, Idi Amin murdered hun- 
dreds of thousands of his countrymen. 
In the 1980s, a war between dictator 
Milton Obote and Museveni’s bush 
army killed hundreds of thousands 
more. Museveni, once in power, was 
different. He disposed of his enemies 
through “accidents” and frame-ups, 
not massacres. He wasn’t a kleptocrat, 
but he surrounded himself with 
thieves—on the theory, apparently, 
that rich men are peaceful men. Still, 
he is a dictator, and dictators need 
enemies. For years, the enemy was a 
vicious rebel group called the Lord’s 
Resistance Army, but the LRA has 
been reduced to a few hundred child 
fighters. Enter the homosexual: singu- 
lar, an archetype—a bogeyman. 

“Is the death penalty a good idea?” 
I'd asked a pretty girl named Sharon 
at Martin Ssempa’s weekly absti- 
nence rally on the campus of Mak- 
erere University. 

“It’s good because the Bible con- 
demns it.” She smiled, a flash of neat 


little teeth, and leaned in close to be 
heard over the thumping hip-hop. 

“Have you ever met a homosexual?” 

“I have never!” 

“If you met one, would you kill him?” 

“It’s hard for me to kill.” That 
smile. Those teeth. “It is hard for me 
to do it alone.” 

“But together?” She 

giggled and nodded. 

D.. Bahati is a dapper man, 
not a dandy but stylish. On the after- 
noon of our first meeting, lunch at 
the Serena Hotel, he was wearing a 
dove-gray suit, a tie of chocolate 
brown stripes, and an ivory shirt. 
He’d chosen our table carefully; it 
was on an elevated platform, in the 
middle of the room but with a high 
wall behind him. He could take the 
corner but still be the center of at- 
tention. The maître d knew him; the 
other politicians—identifiable be- 
cause they were in the restaurant, one 
of the most expensive in Kampala— 
wanted to talk to him. He offered 
them little flutters of his fingers. But 
for the waitstaff, or an occasional 
businessman, he’d rise up out of his 
seat and twist around over the wall 
behind him, clasping hands with 
controlled explosions of giggles fol- 
lowed by terse exchanges. People 
liked him. They were afraid of him. 
He wasn’t what Id imagined (a 
bumpkin, a Tom Coburn, a country 
mouse come to the city and crying 
“gay!” at everything that offended 
him). He was something more com- 
pact, tougher: a cannier George Wal- 
lace for Uganda. 

“David,” I said, “you're a player.” 

He smiled, half-shy, half-pleased, 
and summoned a waiter with the 
same flutter he used on his col- 
leagues, ordering for both of us in 
Lugandan, one of his three languag- 
es along with En-glish and his native 
Rukiga, the language of Uganda’s 
Bakiga minority. 

The restaurant’s interior was white. 
Windows halfway round. Outside, 
sculpted greenery, lily pads, spiky trees, 
tall grasses, like Africa on TV. 

“You know, Bob was here,” said 
Bahati. He gestured to a table behind 
us. “Bob” was Bob Hunter, the 
Family’s spokesman on the Anti- 
Homosexuality Bill, a former official 


with the Ford and Carter administra- 
tions who, working with American 
politicians, had first established the 
organization’s relationship with the 
Museveni regime when it came to 
power in 1986. Back then part of the 
goal he’d outlined in two lengthy 
memos had been to make sure that 
“the most Christian country in Africa 
not take the wrong ideological direc- 
tion,” but he considers himself a lib- 
eral and thought that the bill was the 
wrong way to address homosexuality. 
He also thought it was a PR problem 
for the Family. 

“We sat right at that table,” said Ba- 
hati. The purpose of his meeting with 
Hunter had been “to mend fences,” Ba- 
hati said. In the weeks leading up to the 
2010 National Prayer Breakfast in Feb- 
ruary, gay-rights groups, protesting the 
Family” links to the Anti-Homosexual 
ity Bill, had asked Obama not to attend. 
Hunter first told the press that Bahati 
hadn't been invited, then that he had 
but declined. Bahati said neither state- 
ment was true. “When Bob talked to me 
he was talking about the pressure the 
gay community is exerting on the Fel- 
lowship,” Bahati had told me by phone 
in February. “He communicated his fear 
that this might cause the destruction of 
the National Prayer Breakfast. He was 
trying to control the damage. He has 
never said, David, what you are doing is 
a problem. What he has said is to discuss 
the pressure from the gays.” 

And now? 

“We talked about you!” He said 
Hunter had told him I was not to be 
trusted, that I was interested in the 
story just for money. (Hunter denies 
that this part of the conversation took 
place.) Bahati giggled, displaying a 
spray of teeth. A scar down the middle 
of his forehead gives him the appear- 
ance of having a permanently fur- 
rowed brow, but when he laughed he 
sounded like a boy. It was the most 
reassuring thing about him. Then he 
clamped his mouth shut, the right side 
of his jaw pulsing. 

Bahati is a man of many influences. 
He was educated in Uganda, at Cardiff 
University in Wales, and at the Whar- 
ton School at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, with financial support from 
a foundation in Norway. His mother 
died in childbirth. His father, he says, 


was poisoned by a business associate 
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three years later. He lived in Kabale, 
a market town of forty thousand in 
southwestern Uganda. “I sold things 
you cannot understand,” he told me. 
(That sounded dramatic, but what he 
meant was bananas and cigarettes.) 

He won one scholarship after an- 
other, and he became an accountant. 
But he felt God wanted more from him. 
In 2004, on the advice of two friends 
who'd studied in the United States at 
the fundamentalist Family Research 
Council, he went to America to learn 
the art of political campaigning at the 
Leadership Institute, a well-funded 
school of “political technology” for 
conservative activists. Young man, a 
politician he met there—he wont say 
who—told him, you need to visit the 
Cedars, the Family’s headquarters, a 
white-pillared Georgian mansion in 
Arlington, Virginia. When he returned 
home in 2006 and won his parliamen- 
tary seat, the first thing he did was look 
for the Ugandan Fellowship he’d 
learned about in America. 

“God uses instruments to make his 
purpose be fulfilled,” Bahati said, after 
we'd filled our plates. “He uses voters to 
lift somebody up to bring them to 
where you are. Eh?” Eh—that was his 
all-purpose word, good for acknowledg- 
ment, dismissal, or coercion. I nodded 
despite myself, confirming his self- 
anointing. “God puts people in a place. 
The Bible says in Romans 13 that all 
authority comes from God.” He point 
ed his fork at me. “All authority comes 
from God. Eh?” Nod. “Yes,” he said, 
smiling, as though I were an apt pupil. 
“For example, I didn’t champion this 
issue, homosexuality, for the whole 
world. I did it for Uganda. That was me. 
But God!” Bahati pointed up. “God 
made it bigger. We are going to get the 
bill through, now or later. And when 
we do, we will close the door to homo- 
sexuality, and open society to some- 
thing larger.” 

That was the crux of the matter for 
Bahati. To him, homosexuality is only 
a symptom of what he learned from the 
Family to be a greater plague: govern- 
ment by people, not by God. The bur- 
den is on you, David, his American 
friends told him. Inhofe’s staff had sent 
word, he said, and there were others— 
about half a dozen American leaders 
who supported his cause. He couldn’t 
name them, though, because the gays 
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would destroy them. (That’s what they'd 
told Bahati.) You must fight the battle. 
“We have talked to a number of con- 
servatives in America who believe that 
what we are doing is right, and that if 
we do not close the door to homosexu- 
ality at this time, it would be too late 
for us to breathe,” he told me. “They 
wish that homosexuality was confront 
ed and fought severely in America.” 

There was still hope for Africa. God 
would use the weak to teach the strong, 
a Bahati to send a message to America. 
God had given him a Word, divine 
insight, five years earlier, on the eve of 
his first journey to America. Five words, 
actually, Isaiah 6:8, illuminated for Ba- 
hati by Jesus: “Here am I; send me.” The 
words of the prophet Isaiah to the Lord, 
the words of the Lord for Bahati; his 
“prayer team” had used the verse as a 
campaign slogan. Smartly divorced, 
that is, from what follows, just two 
verses later: Then said I, Lord, how 
long? And he answered, / Until the cities 
be wasted without inhabitant, / And the 
houses without man, / And the land be 
utterly desolate, / And the Lord have 
removed men far away, / And there be a 
great forsaking in the midst of the land. 

Prophecy isn’t kind, but Bahati was 
brave. He knew his bill, if passed—and 
in Uganda, voters wanted it passed— 
would lead to a great forsaking, indeed: 
of foreign aid, the lifeblood of what 
passes for an economy in a country 
where job seekers outnumber jobs fifty 
to one. People would starve. There 
would be no medicine for AIDS. And 
it might be worse than that. The dicta- 
tor was old, his grip was weakening, 
and war might be coming. It was hard 
to conceive, after at least 300,000 dead 
under Amin and as many as half a mil- 
lion lost in the fight that brought 
Museveni to power, that Uganda would 
ever return to the slaughter. But they 
would do what God asked of them, 
Bahati believed. They would be a God- 
led nation, a light unto the world. Ba- 
hati and a pastor ally whom he'd put on 
the government payroll said Fellowship 
groups in the governments of countries 
across the continent—Rwanda, Bu- 
rundi, Tanzania, Zambia, Congo—had 
requested copies of his bill, or better 
yet, a personal appearance. The mes- 
sage was spreading, with Bahati as its 
apostle, suddenly the most famous 
Ugandan since Idi Amin. 


He wanted to bring the message back 
to the source. “If I came to America, 
what do you think would happen?” 

“I think there would be protests,” I 
said. In 2010 there'd been protests at 
the Prayer Breakfast for the first time 
in five decades just on the possibility 
that Bahati might show. 

“I want to come one of these days 
and see. What do you think is the best 
way to come in? Eh?” 

“I wouldn't make it public.” 

“Ah! So the best way would be to 
sneak in?” 

“Just go as a regular traveler.” 

“But they wouldn’t hurt me?” He 
claimed to have survived several gay 
poisoning attempts already. The Fam- 
ily, he’d been told, was also under gay 
attack. In Uganda the gays used poi- 
son; in America, “blackmail.” 

How did that work? 

He couldn't explain. The gays, he 
said, have secret ways. 

“Spiritual warfare?” I asked. 

“Mm-mmm” Bahati smiled, pleased 
that I had invoked the dark side of his 
faith, the invisible work of the spirit 
that selects between men of God and 
those outside His circle. Spiritual war- 
fare is a concept as old as the New Tes- 
tament, but, through the literalist filter 
of twentieth-century American funda- 
mentalism, it has taken on magical 
meaning, imbuing the actions of its 
believers with supernatural signifi- 
cance. He gestured toward me, my 
presence in Uganda, and the dining 
room of the Serena, Kampala’s inter- 
national stage. 

I saw where he was going. “That must 
mean something’s going on here.” 

“Yes. Something ...” He paused. 
“Invisible.” Spiritual warfare, that is, 
the amplification of angels and their 
worldly counterparts, American allies. 
With that power came enemies. 

“You believe in the reality of de- 
mons?” | asked. 

“Demons, yes.” 

“Do you think homosexuality is a 
form of demonic possession?” 

He giggled. “It is modern witch- 
craft,” Bahati clarified. Modern witch- 
craft isn’t a matter of chicken heads or 
curses, he explained; it’s about infor 
mation, the suppression or selective 
release of truths. “It is manipulation 
for control and dominance.” 

And what about the lies he claimed 


his American friends had told about 
his invitation to the Prayer Breakfast, 
his role in the organization, his visits 
to Washington? Were those “modern 
witchcraft”? No. What was the dis- 
tinction? Perspective, thought Bahati. 
Take a lie and turn it upside down. 
What do you see? 

The truth? 

Bahati giggled again. No. “Unneces- 
sary truth.” Truths, that is, that are 

too subtle for the public 

to understand. 
T. following afternoon, Bahati 
called me. “Jeff” he said, “I think we 
must meet again.” He didn’t explain 
why, but my guess was that it had 
something to do with a man named 
Tim Kreutter. Robert and I were driv- 
ing back from a three-hour conversa- 
tion with Kreutter when Bahati 
called. Kreutter, an American, runs a 
Family-funded project of youth homes 
and schools centered around a “Lead- 
ership Academy,” created to train a 
new professional class instilled from 
childhood onward with the principles 
of Jesus. That way, Kreutter said, 
they’ll all be on the same page, Angli- 
cans, Catholics, Pentecostals, Muslims 
and even Jews. Kreutter helps guide 
Uganda’s delegation to the Prayer 
Breakfast in Washington and organize 
its Kampala counterpart. He describes 
himself as a mentor to Bahati. 

But Kreutter was displeased with 
his protégé’s initiative. Days before he 
introduced it to Parliament, Bahati 
had brought his idea for the Anti- 
Homosexuality Bill to a Fellowship 
dinner attended by Kreutter and sev- 
eral other international members. 
When the bill became a political issue 
in the United States, Hunter declared 
that the Family’s men in Kampala had 
cautioned their junior brother against 
proceeding. Bahati was emphatic in 
denying this: “No one opposed. Not 
one.” He'd taken the meeting as a green 
light to pursue the biblical agenda he 
thought they shared and that they do 
share, in principle; it was Bahati’s ap- 
proach Kreutter rejected. “I know 
David’s heart is good,” he said. He 
shook his head. Bahati wasn’t revealing 
“unnecessary truth” in speaking of his 
intimacy with the Family so much as 
unnecessary complications. Kreutter 
didn’t seem to like strong words: truth, 


lies, right, wrong. Complex: that’s what 
he called Bahati’s legislation, which he 
neither condemned nor supported. 

Bahati and | agreed to meet for 
dinner again the next night. “Why?” 
Robert asked, puzzled. I said I guessed 
he liked me. This time, we had the 
restaurant to ourselves. It was early 
evening; I wanted to leave time for 
Ssempa’s Saturday abstinence party at 
Makerere. There were two items Ba- 
hati wished to discuss. The first was a 
book: he wanted to write one. He had 
learned so much in his war with the 
homosexuals, he wanted to “give back.” 
To America, that is; he wanted my 
help finding an American publisher. 

I tried to make a trade. “Tell me first 
who the American politicians are who 
say they’re supporting you,” I said. 
“The ones who tell you the gays con- 
trol the media.” 

Bahati chuckled. “I can’t tell you 
this!” 

“You're protecting them?” 

He sighed. “I am defending them.” 
There were times in our conversations 
when he seemed tempted to name 
those for whom he suffered. But, invari- 
ably, he’d rally by reminding himself of 
the meaning of love between brothers: 
“We must protect each other’s secrets, 
eh? That is what the Fellowship is, men 
we can trust, take our sins to.” 

He told me a story about the East 
African revival of 1935. It began with 
a roomful of foreign-educated Ugan- 
dan elites in Bahati’s hometown, Ka- 
bale, singing foreign songs and declar- 
ing themselves the balokole, the saved 
ones, responsible for the future of their 
nation. But they made a mistake: they 
confessed their sins in public. That 
might be all right for the masses, but 
not for men to whom God had en- 
trusted power. If a leader revealed his 
secret lovers, the rabble might take his 
confession as license; if he admitted 
he had stolen, even less scrupulous 
men would use that information 
against him. Better to let like handle 
like, leaders tending to one another’s 
sins behind closed doors. “The best 
way to kill a snake in the house is not 
to destroy the house. Eh?” 

The second item on Bahati’s agenda 
was an invitation. “I think, Jeff, 
that we cannot keep meeting like 
this.” He waved at the restaurant. “You 
have come so far to see me. I must, 
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therefore, let you know me. You must 
come to my house.” 

This did not seem like a good idea. 
“Well, tomorrow is my last day here.” 

Bahati threw his hands in the air. 
“Perfect, then! I am just in time.” 

We cut dinner short. I was headed 
for my abstinence rally date with Sha- 
ron, the Makerere college girl who 
wanted help killing homosexuals. I 
invited Bahati. “No,” he said, “I can- 
not go to church tonight. I have some 
arrangements | must make. Eh? For 
our brunch tomorrow!” He patted my 
shoulder. “Who will drive you?” 

“Robert,” I said. 

“Ah, good. He is a nice boy. I’m glad 
you two will come together.” 

“David,” I said. 

“Yes, Jeff?” 

“I have your guarantee of safety, 
right?” 

Bahati wasn’t in the least offended. 
“Of course! I am a Chris- 
tian. Am I not?” 

L. that night, after the absti- 
nence rally, Robert and I went driv- 
ing. Up along a ridge through a park 
of tall grass overlooking the city’s sky- 
line, not radiant but merely spotted 
with lights, like a horizon of stars, and 
then down along avenues of street 
fires and mud-hut discos and night- 
watch churches, where Pentecostal 
services lasted until dawn. And finally 
out to a street party amid office build- 
ings and warehouses, shiny sheets of 
corrugated steel slicing the road off 
from traffic, men with guns, soldiers 
and cops, leaning against a maze of 
fencing thrown up to slow down the 
entering crowd. Inside there was a 
stage and a light show and Uganda’s 
biggest hip-hop musicians and a solid 
mass of a crowd not really dancing, 
just throbbing, except for the gay men 
around whom circles formed. There 
they'd be joined by the girls who 
wanted more movement than the 
stiff-legged weeble-wobble straight 
boys would offer. We found two girls 
and I bought us all awful sweetened 
bottles of vodka and we took refuge 
in a tiny gay kingdom ruled by two 
men who seemed obviously queer. Or 
so I thought. When we left, around 
2:00 a.m., Robert refused to believe 
me when I told him he’d just danced 
alongside gays. “At the street jam?” he 
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asked, incredulous. “Those boys?” Pd 
thought their lipstick might have giv- 
en them away. 

Robert was devout on Sundays, more 
forgiving the night before, antigay like 
nearly every Ugandan but also troubled 
by what wed learned of the Family’s 
presence in Uganda. “I think they are 
trying to steal my country,” he said. 
Tim Kreutter in particular had dis- 
turbed him, the calm with which the 
American had described his academy’s 
quiet construction of a new elite. “What 
Tim is doing is owning people, training 
them and owning them. Even if he 
wants them to do good things, the 
principle is corrupting. It is the seduc- 
tion principle.” 

That was the irony of Bahati’s anti- 
gay fantasies, his vision of homos from 
Europe and North America trolling 
the streets of Kampala, trading iPods 
for blow jobs. It was Bahati who had 
been seduced, recruited for a foreign 
agenda, compromised. “Now he is 
caught in the middle,” Robert said. 
“They gave him a structure, but they 
disown him. Let me tell you one thing. 
When you go to make love to a girl, 
you buy chocolate, buy flowers, you 
entice her—in order to use that thing.” 
To use her, that is. Robert thought of 
Bahati like a ruined woman in a Vic- 
torian novel, no longer belonging to 
himself but no longer wanted either. 
He could neither drop the bill nor 
carry it forward. But there was one 
play left, a powerful one. The bill he 
was holding—just the idea of it—was 
a bomb, and he‘ already lit the fuse. 

“I don’t know if it’s wise to go see 
him tomorrow,” Robert said as we left 
the party. Before we could consider the 
risks, Robert spotted a photographer 
he knew, and then another and anoth- 
er, a herd of journalists rushing toward 
the sheet-metal walls. “Look!” the pho- 
tographer shouted. We turned and saw 
a circle of soldiers, in their midst a man 
down. He was shirtless, perfectly mus- 
cled, his skin almost liquid, red and 
shiny. He was lying on his back, half 
curled, rolling left then right as soldiers 
on either side planted their boots in 
him. Not in a fury; more like a simple 
rhythm. Tick, tock. Every time a boot 
hit him he made a noise that sounded 
like a question. “Eh? Eh?” Like Bahati. 
“It is sick justice, man,” said the pho- 
tographer. He took some pictures. 


“This boy, though, he brought it on 
himself” Robert asked in Lugandan 
what had happened. “Acid attack,” a 
photographer answered in English, like 
it was a sad but everyday crime. The 
bloody man had thrown acid at some- 
body, supposedly one of the hip-hop 
stars. The word was that the attack 
had been some kind of message. No- 
body knew what it meant. Tick, tock 
went the boots. “They say this boy, he 
was paid,” said the photographer. He 
crouched to catch the beat from the 
bloody man’s perspective. “Disgusting,” 

he said, rising to leave. 

“Well, I got what I need.” 
Ri. car barely made it to 
Bahati’s house, a brick villa high up a 
hill outside Kampala; we needed a 
heavier vehicle to handle the rutted, 
red dirt roads. There were no boda- 
boda drivers in those hills, just big 
cars with chauffeurs, and houses with 
servants inside to crank open the 
great iron doors that guarded each 
plot, small maps of closely cropped 
grass in the suburban style within 
walls topped by razor wire and bro- 
ken glass. Bahati’s was an especially 
lovely compound. A hobbit-size por- 
tal within the iron gates opened and 
a servant woman peeped out, clanged 
it shut, and then swung both shriek- 
ing doors open. 

Bahati stood above us on a terrace, 
unsmiling. “Hello, Robert,” he called. 
We hiked up the hill and the stairs and 
joined him. “Eh?” he said, gesturing to 
the view: the red tile roofs of his neigh- 
bors interlocking below, steely rain 
clouds over Lake Victoria beyond. And 
in the yard, evidence of family: a minia- 
ture army Jeep on the grass, a BMX bike 
ridden into a hedge. The bike belonged 
to David Jr., six years old; the Jeep was 
just right for his brother, four-year-old 
Daniel. Daniel decided to use his 
iPhone to shoot movies. “Make a mov- 
ie of me dancing!” he shouted; it was an 
order. David Jr., a joyful, bucktoothed 
boy, introduced himself to us not long 
after our arrival by presenting his father 
one of my notebooks, lifted from my 
briefcase while we were in another 
room. Hed flipped to the page on which 
I'd written a remark of Bahati’s—‘“All 
acknowledgment of homosexuality is 
defilement”—and had added commen- 
tary of his own in a florid script, 


remarkably neat for a six-year-old: “You 
are not enabled to view this channel or 
your account has been suspended.” 
He'd copied it from his father’s big- 
screen TV. “Ah, no,” Bahati said, “this 
belongs to Uncle Jeff” And so I was 
made a member of the Bahati family. 

We sat in a living room modeled, it 
seemed, on the Serena: minimalist 
white with red Scandinavian-modern 
furniture. Bahati wore a black-and-red 
soccer jersey and long black shorts. He 
leaned back and tugged up his shirt, 
distractedly rubbing his belly, watch- 
ing international news out of the cor- 
ner of his eye. 

“I do not understand you Ameri- 
cans,” he said, sighing. “Look at a wom- 
an like Hillary Clinton, supporting the 
killing of babies, and then you say no, 
you should not threaten to punish 
somebody with death.” He was coming 
to terms with the possibility that the 
threat of losing foreign aid—Sweden 
said they'd cut theirs; Germany would 
offer Museveni $148 million to muzzle 
Bahati—would force him to make a 
deal: no death penalty. He’d have to 
settle for prison and purges. “Leviticus 
is very clear. If a man sleeps with a 
man—punishable by death. Ifa woman 
sleeps with a woman—punishable.” 

He meant Leviticus 18:22, not clear 
at all, and subject to debate among 
biblical scholars: Thou shalt not lie with 
mankind, as with womankind; it is abom- 
ination. “But if the majority say this 
clause of death is not necessary,” Ba- 
hati continued. “Well” He gave me a 
sad smile, no teeth. Under the direction 
of the dictator and pressure from 
foreigners—“Even Jesus was betrayed,” 
observed Bahati—the majority were 
tiptoeing away from the killing clause, 
waiting for signs from above. But 
Museveni was no clearer than Scrip- 
ture. Go slow, he said to one. Stop the 
homos! he ordered another. “It’s a de- 
mocracy,” said Bahati. “Eh?” 

He could live with that. His new 
line was that his bill would deliver not 
death to adults engaging in consen- 
sual gay sex but life—in prison, where 
they'd be protected from themselves. 
He had never intended to kill anyone 
except child rapers, he claimed. 

“But David,” I said, “the big clause, 
‘aggravated homosexuality, only three 
of the seven varieties punishable by 
death involve minors.” 
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SUBSCRIBER ALERT 


Dear Harper’s Subscribers, 


It has come to our attention that 
several of our subscribers have 
received renewal notifications 
from an independent magazine 
clearinghouse doing business 
under the names Magazine Billing 
Services, Publishers Processing 
Services Inc., American Consumer 
Publish Assoc., Publishers Periodical 
Service, Magazine Billing Network, 
and Crown Marketing. These 
companies have not been author- 
ized to sell subscriptions on 
behalf of Harpers Magazine. 


If you receive a renewal notice and 
are unsure of its authenticity, 
please call our subscriber-care 
department and order your 
renewal through them. You may 
contact subscriber services by 
calling our toll-free number, 
(800) 444-4653, or via the Web at 
www.harpers.org. 


arper’s Magazine is accept- 
ing applications from col- 
lege students and gradu- 


ates for its editorial and art internship 

programs. 

e Editorial interns serve full-time for 
three to five months and gain 
practical experience in critical read- 
ing and analysis, research, fact- 
checking, and the general work- 
ings of a national magazine. Each 
intern works with an editor on one 
section of the magazine and 
takes part in the creation of the 
Harper's Index. 

e Art interns serve part-time for three 
to five months and view current ex- 
hibits at museums and galleries, 
take part in the selection of art for 
the Readings section, and gain skills 
in electronic page layout, and art 
and photo research. 

All interns are encouraged to gener- 

ate ideas, read widely, and approach 

problems creatively. Both positions 
are unpaid. 

For further information and an applica- 

tion, call (212) 420-5720. Please specify 

which program you are applying for. 
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Puzzle editing by Dan Asimov. 
Slash marks indicate where 
the two clues join. Note: * in- 
dicates an anagram. 


ACROSS: 1. f(our[the]-s-tat)e; 6. gal-a, anon(ymous), a/short; 7. D(elph*)I (rev.), r(a-G)out, 
represented/Stew’s; 9. please’, I(e.g.)end, disorder/for; 10. (b)lack, earl*, crown/title; 11. nuder*, 
gu(1)le*, reassembled/craft; 13. Ae(NEA)s (rev.), te(nur[rev.])e, hero/supporter; 15. ideat*-e, 
de-luge, energy/from; 16. laugh (hidden), night*, has/prime; 17. eights*, G(ass)er., this/idiot 


DOWN: 1. ear-splitting, fiddle-faddle*, loud/gathering; 2. overeager*, se(a-plan)es, keen/views; 
3. tags (two mngs.), ugly (hidden), it/links; 4. anorak (hidden), ra(PP)el*, king/one; 5. entrepreneur*, 
hair-dressers, businessman/do; 8. usherette*, ons(l)aught*, suttee/on; 12. U.N.-plug(rev.), 
un(Pelru])gs*, from/half; 14. hahs (rev.), hug(e)h, laughs/seeing 
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Bahati started laughing, rubbing his 
belly faster. Not one of his little gig- 
gles, but sustained laughter. Robert 
and | glanced at each other, waiting 
for the joke. It never came. Instead, 
between guffaws, came a discourse on 
the “serial offenders” condemned by 
the bill to death. “A serial offender. A 
serial! Like, like, a serial killer!” That 
was even more of a knee-slapper. “It’s 
a guy who does not kill for good causes. 
But he is like a, a fun—” 

Laughter cut off the last word. He 
tried to calm down. “No, you see, the 
law, it’s for adult/minor. If you are a 
boss. Or a guardian. Or you are 
known”—this one cracked him up— 
“just to be molesting kids, you know?” 

“That clarifies it,” I said. 

“So what I want to call it—” He 
stopped, shaking his head, the corner 
of his eyes watering. “A ‘Safe Family 
Bill? ‘Save Children Bill?” 

“Better branding?” 

“Too late!” said Bahati. “No. No. 
That was actually what many wanted, 
many thought ‘Anti-Homosexuality’ 
would be a little stigma, stigzma—” He 
looked to Robert for help. 

“Stigmatizing, Honorable.” 

“Yes. But I still believe the title of 
the bill is what we need. We must 
confront it.” 

“But you're not, are you?” 

“Mmm?” 

“Your law is not biblical.” 

“The law is biblical—” 

“But you're letting some homosexu- 
als get away, aren’t you? You just quot- 
ed Leviticus. You said that if a man lies 
with a man, he should die.” All of 
them, that is, no qualifiers. “But your 
law doesn’t provide for that.” 

Bahati chuckled. “Well, Jeff. I was 
not writing a Bible! I was writing a 
law. Eh?” He laughed, and Robert and 
I laughed with him. Our response was 
an instinct, I think, to provide an 
embarrassed man cover. “The princi- 
ples of the Bible only guide you,” he 
said, nodding at his own explanation. 
“The fundamental issue is homosexu- 
ality is sin. And if it is sin, it must be 
punished. Now. We live in the world, 
so we must see how best we can punish 
these people. Yeah?” 

“Yeah. But if you thought there was 
the political support to follow the law 
of Leviticus, would that be a good idea?” 

Silent, Bahati leaned back into the 
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breeze blowing through the window 
behind him, the red and green hills of 
Kampala, steely rain clouds over Lake 
Victoria. He looked at the ceiling, 
then at me, and giggled without hu- 
mor; giggling was, I realized, like a 
cough for him. “If it was a political 
possibility?” he said. 

“If you proposed a law that said kill 
all the gays, on sight.” 

“It wouldn't pass.” 

“Would it be a good idea?” 

His hand dropped to his belly, tug- 
ging his shirt up again and making 
circles beneath his sternum. “I mean,” 
he said quietly, “if we had an opportunity 
to implement what is in the Bible, that 
would be a perfect position.” He paused. 
“But we don’t live in a perfect world.” 

No, just something like a democ- 
racy. The Kingdom is yet to come. 

“The Fellowship teaches us that we 
all come together,” he said, explaining 
that to him the perfect world would 
not be a theocracy, a word he despised, 
or a regime of one religion over an- 
other. “God does not know whether 
you're a Christian or not. He just 
knows you. And we just need to de- 
velop a relationship with Him.” This 
was open to anybody, Muslim or Jew 
or Christian. Even a homosexual? 
Even a homo. 

“Through Jesus?” 

“Yes,” said Bahati, his smile now 
warm and sincere. 

That’s what he had learned from the 
Americans, he said. Begin with love, 
end with love. In between, civilization 
and its laws, its manners. When Ba- 
hati told me he was writing not a Bible 
but a law, I laughed with him because, 
I think, we were being civil. He had 
promised me that if I returned after his 
law was passed, he would have me ar- 
rested for promotion of homosexuality; 
and he understood | was there to tell a 
story about him that would hurt him. 
For now we were pretending otherwise. 
He was my host. I was his guest. We 
were within what Bahati’s American 

brothers called the circle 

of reconciliation. 
T. Bahati took up another 
matter. This was a friendly lunch, af- 
ter all. Why limit ourselves to homo- 
sexuality? We should all get to know 
one another, exchange views. Our 
new topic was a bill that would 


require Ugandan media organiza- 
tions to be evaluated for “values” and 
licensed anew on a yearly basis. We 
discussed it civilly. 

Robert was opposed. He saw it as 
one more vestige of democracy slip- 
ping away from Uganda, the end of a 
semifree press. Semifree? That meant 
the kind where the worst he had feared 
for our visit this afternoon was per- 
haps a brief detention, and even that 
had not transpired. But if the bill 
passed, he would never get to be a 
journalist at all. The Bahatis of Ugan- 
da would make that decision for him. 

Bahati saw it differently. As an ac- 
countant he paid annual dues to pro- 
fessional associations. Doing business 
with him, you could depend on cer- 
tain standards. Should Robert be held 
any less accountable? “The issue is,” 
Bahati said, trying to see it from Rob- 
ert’s perspective, “will government ex- 
ploit this power to suppress the media?” 
Not to worry. Parliament would estab- 
lish an independent tribunal. Top men, 
reasonable men, would hear appeals. 
Did Robert not trust him? 

Robert laughed, incredulous; but he 
could see it was no longer wise to 
speak plainly. 

Bahati laughed, too, glad for that 
recognition of their common ground. 
“What is important, Robert, is for us 
not to fear to sleep because we will 
dream bad dreams. Eh?” 

Robert looked queasy. 

Me, I thought we were still being 
civil. “I don’t understand, David.” 

Robert did. “Honorable,” he said. 
“Honorable.” But that was all. 

There was a pause between the two 
men, and in the space between them, 
I suddenly grasped the nature of the 
recognition Bahati demanded. He was 
asking us to trust his good intentions. 
He would be our night watchman. 

“You see?” Bahati said, turning back 
to me. He waved a few fingers at Rob- 
ert. “They fear to go to sleep because 
they fear bad dreams.” As if they had 
a choice. God had already decided for 
us. That's what Bahati had learned 
from the Family. Not religion or law 
but love, trust, sleep, the killing to 
come like a dream. 

A servant appeared, her eyes down- 
cast, to summon Honorable and his 
guests to the dining room. Our meal 
was prepared, the table set. n 
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Paintings from the Gulf Coast by Steve Mumford 
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In late May, Steve Mumford traveled to Venice, Louisiana, to paint scenes of the developing crisis resulting from 
the April 20 explosion of BP’s Deepwater Horizon rig. 


Steve Mumford is an artist based in New York City, where his work was exhibited in March at Postmasters Gallery. 
He recently returned from a drawing trip to Afghanistan. 
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Object lessons from the cyber- 


In May 2009, Barack Obama delivered his first speech as presi- 
dent addressing the “cyber threat,” which he described as “one 
of the most serious economic and national-security challenges 
we face as a nation.” This threat, Obama said, includes acts of 
terror that “could come not only from a few extremists in suicide 
vests but from a few keystrokes on the computer.” This February, 
Mike McConnell, director of national intelligence under George 
W. Bush, testified to Congress that computerized terrorism “ri- 
vals nuclear weapons in terms of potential damage to the coun- 
try.” Government cybersecurity spending, which is now pro- 
jected to increase by 50 percent by 2014, includes funding for 
this course curriculum produced by the Cyberterrorism Defense 
Initiative (CDI) at the University of Arkansas. A “cyber-9/11,” 
however, seems as much a phantasm as did Bush’s WMDs, a 
flare-up of national anxiety fueled by politics, stoked by sensa- 
tionalist news reports, and exploited by eager corporations. 


The CDI’s emphasis on “national infrastructure” is standard 
cybersecurity protocol. Last winter, for example, the Bipartisan 
Policy Center (BPC) staged “Cyber ShockWave,” a war game in 
which former federal officials responded to mock cyber-attacks 
that froze the Internet, shuttered Wall Street, and disabled much 
of the electric grid. Unfortunately (or fortunately), there’s no 
factual basis for anticipating an attack of such scope. Critical 
military networks and weapons systems are not connected to 
the Internet, a “crash” of the Internet itself is next to impossible, 
and the electric grid is a much harder target than advertised: a 
2002 U.S. Naval War College simulation found that massive 
cyber-attacks caused only temporary outages—little worse than 
a neighborhood blackout. 


Terrorists are actually not the most “likely source” of a major 
cyberattack, as they typically lack the skills and resources to 
pursue such assaults. Cheaper, more direct assaults (like those 
that use explosives) are generally preferred, and the likelihood 
of nation-states striking infrastructure targets outside of con- 
ventional war is considered close to zero. Yet the cyber- 
nightmares persist. The dubious links drawn by the Bush 
Administration between terrorism and cybersecurity have not 
been severed under Obama. No surprise there: his most senior 
cyber-advisors have all been former Bush officials, including 
Melissa Hathaway, who served as director of the Joint Inter- 
agency Cyber Task Force. In a 2009 speech, Hathaway praised 
such movies as Live Free or Die Hard, in which Bruce Willis 
battles cyber-terrorists who besiege America’s transportation, 
financial, and utilities sectors. Such films, she said, “capture 
the essence of the problem.” 
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Daniel Fromson is a writer and editor 
living in Washington, D.C. 


The scarcity of non-fictional acts of cyberterrorism has not slaked 
the media’s thirst for stories about them, nor has it lessened their 
reliance on “experts” who benefit from the fear. The New York Times 
reviewed the newest book by Richard Clarke (adviser to both Bush 


and Obama), Cyber War; 60 Minutes ran a segment on the threat of 


cyber-catastrophe; and CNN aired a two-hour special based on Cyber 
ShockWave. Clarke is the chairman of security firm Good Harbor 


Consulting; 60 Minutes interviewed Mike McConnell, now an 
executive at Booz Allen Hamilton, which has received almost $400 
million in federal information-security contracts this year alone; and 
Cyber ShockWave was sponsored by several defense and security 
corporations, including SMobile Systems, “world leader” in security 
software for mobile devices. The ShockWave simulation began with 
malware disabling tens of millions of smartphones. A few hours later 
SMobile released a new security product and a list of best practices 
for avoiding “the vulnerabilities exposed by the BPC simulation.” 


The National Strategy to Secure Cyberspace (NSSC) was a 
policy statement on Internet security released by the Bush Ad- 
ministration in 2003. Early drafts of the NSSC mandated costly 
private-sector reforms—Internet service providers would be held 
liable for traffic that attacked the Internet, for example—but the 
final paper abandoned these measures and ultimately served as a 
corporate windfall, simultaneously stressing the likelihood of 
“debilitating disruption” and the need for lucrative public-private 
partnerships. Obama’s appointment of NSSC contributor Howard 
Schmidt as “cyber czar” only strengthens the role of industry. 
Schmidt, former president of the Information Systems Security 
Association, a computer-security trade group, also helped the 
antivirus software firm McAfee plan its “education and awareness” 
initiatives. These included an exhibit at the International Spy 
Museum in Washington, D.C., on how cyberattacks could cause, 
according to a press release, “the uncontrollable spread of epi- 
demic diseases” and “civil unrest bordering on chaos.” 


The final question of this training lesson is “Who Are The Bad 


Guys?” Foreign armies, stateless terrorists, international spies, under- 
world kingpins, unpredictable loners, and, of course, “activists,” are 
indeed worthy adversaries whose criminal efforts must be reckoned 
with—but they are unlikely to topple America at the click of a mouse. 
Although the Internet undoubtedly has given rise to new security 
challenges, Barack Obama’s decision to accept and perpetuate the 
cyber-terrorist myth stands as another disappointing example of how 
the previous administration’s misdeeds have compromised the integ- 
rity of this one. How we might be freed from this narrative is some- 
thing for which the CDI’s course provides no guidance. No matter 
how exhaustive the list of “bad guys,” it does nothing to identify and 


protect us from what might be the real enemy: ourselves. n 
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Learning to live in polio’s shadow 


ME mother was born on July 3, 
1911, the daughter of Samuel 


Scoville Jr. and Katherine 
Gallaudet Trumbull Sco- 
ville. Her father was a 
lawyer in Philadelphia, 
and the family lived in a 
big comfortable house 
in Haverford, on the 
Main Line. 

My mother was the 
fifth child. The first, 
named for his grandfa- 
ther, died of diphtheria. 
We still have the chris- 
tening photograph, his 
gaze dark and bright. On 
the mat my grandmother 
wrote: Sammy, January 
18, 1901. He died March 
6, 1902. 

After Sammy, my 
grandmother had a sec- 
ond son, Gurdon Trum- 
bull, then a third, William 
Beecher, and then a 
fourth, Henry Ward. It 
seemed that my grandpar- 
ents could produce only 
boys. After the birth of her fifth child, 
my grandmother lay back in bed, ex- 
hausted and resigned. 

“What is it,” she asked the doctor, 
“another one?” 

“No,” she was told, “it’s a girl.” 

Alice Trumbull Scoville was the 


Roxana Robinson’s most recent novel is 
Cost (Farrar, Straus and Giroux). 
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By Roxana Robinson 


only girl, the last child, and the 
darling of the family. 


During the summers, my grand- 
parents went to Cornwall, in north- 
western Connecticut. Katie, my 
grandmother, took the children up 
for a long stay, and Sam, my grand- 
father, joined them as often as he 
could. During the summer of 1914 
there was a childhood flu epidemic, 
and three of the Scoville children 
had high fevers, aches, and chills. 


During those times before antibiot- 
ics, childhood illnesses were dan- 


gerous, and my grand- 
mother, Katie, wrote 
about this to my grand- 
father, Sam, in Phila- 
delphia. The boys’ 
symptoms abated, but 
in Alice the illness 
took hold. In late July 
she awoke one morning 
unable to move from 
the waist down. She 
had just turned three. 
Katie wrote to Sam, 


Dearest heart of 
mine, I hardly know 
how to write you for 
our little Alice is very 
sick. Last night [my 
sister] and I took 
turns watching her. 
We had a consulta- 
tion of doctors yester- 
day... . [They] have 
taken some water to 
be analyzed, and until 
they hear the result 
... they will not say 
what is the cause of 
this attack of Alice's. From the waist 
down she is entirely paralyzed, and 
yet is in great pain if I move her. She 
is as bright as ever at times, and 
laughs and sings. 

Dr. Foote ... assures me there is no 
cause for alarm about Alice, but O 
Sammy things look so dark. Will she 
ever walk again? She knows so clearly 
that she can’t walk, and it is heart- 
breaking. ... You will come by Friday 


The Chase, by Pam Moxley. Courtesy the artist and Mason Murer Fine Art, Atlanta 


surely, won't you darling, for I must 
have you help me decide what to do 
up here. I have wanted you so much, 
but did not want to telegraph for I 
know how anxious that would make 
you. Wire me when you are coming to 
us. Lovingly always, K. 


Now I can hardly bear to read 
these letters, to enter into that pulse 
of love and urgency, that intimacy 
and fear. 

My mother was taken to a hospital 
in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
and treated with hot towels and mas- 
sage. Katie was not allowed to visit 
her but stood down on the lawn, 
waving up to her daughter, held on a 
balcony by a nurse. 

What my mother had was polio- 
myelitis. Polio has been around for 
centuries, and it used to be a rela- 
tively mild presence. Most people 
who contracted it were able to resist 
it. Toward the turn of the twentieth 
century it became much more potent 
and frightening. 


everal weeks after her infection, 

my mother seemed to recover. 
She began to walk, and her activities 
returned to normal. My mother’s sto- 
ries of her childhood are about 
climbing trees and riding bikes. 

Once, when she was about ten, she 
and Henry, her closest and favorite 
brother, were being looked after by an 
aunt. The children climbed up into 
the two big maple trees that towered 
over the front yard. Their aunt stood 
on the porch and called for them to 
come down. The two ignored her, and 
she called more urgently. 

“The more you call, the higher 
we'll climb. The more you call, the 
higher we'll climb,” they chanted 
happily, clambering upward. 

At the tops of the trees, where the 
trunks were flexible, Alice and Henry 
each held on to the limber trunk and 
began leaning from side to side. The 
treetops swung back and forth like 
leafy pendulums, creaking and sway- 
ing. With each swing the children 
came closer to each other, and when 
the momentum was great enough they 
traded places in midair, each seizing 
the other’s tree in full view of their 
horrified aunt. My mother loved tell- 
ing this. It’s not the story of a handi- 
capped child. 


But my mother hadn’t completely 
recovered. She was among the polio 
victims who are left with mild dis- 
abilities. Compared with permanent 
paralysis these consequences were 
minimal, but they would affect her 
for the rest of her life. 


y grandfather, a lawyer by pro- 

fession, was also a writer and 
amateur naturalist who took exuber- 
ant pleasure in the outdoors. He 
wrote books about birds and animals, 
as well as a series of lively adventure 
stories. These books were set all over 
the world, where the same characters 
triumphed over exotic perils—fire 
ants, poisonous snakes, savage tribes. 
The books were about both the dan- 
gers and the delights offered by the 
natural world, and the excitements 
of physical risk. 

The Scovilles had settled in 
northwestern Connecticut around 
1750. The family culture was Puri- 
tan in many ways, emphasizing self- 
reliance and self-discipline, perse- 
verance and fortitude. Adversity was 
met with stoicism, and self-pity was 
not acceptable. This didn’t mean 
that the family was dour: the Sco- 
villes took great delight in being in 
the world. Hiking, canoeing, swim- 
ming, and bird-watching—almost 
anything outdoors—were all sources 
of joyful pleasure. There was also 
the steady drumbeat of competition: 
the Scovilles liked challenges. 

Sam Scoville had been a track 
star at Yale, and when he was a mar- 
ried lawyer on the Main Line he 
still liked to run. Every morning he 
commuted by train, from Haverford 
to Philadelphia, on the Paoli Local. 
The house was within audible range 
of the train, and every morning Sam 
sat in the dining room, reading the 
paper, until he heard his train arrive 
at the station. Then he put down 
his cup, picked up his briefcase, 
and made a dash for it. He ran out 
through the kitchen and out the 
back door, then raced through 
the alley to the station. There he 
leapt up the steps, jogged along the 
platform, and swung himself onto 
the train. By the time the local be- 
gan to move again Sam was in his 
seat, opening his paper. He found 
the daily sprint exhilarating. 


MI mother had the Scoville 
looks: large, dark eyes, aquiline 
features, pale skin, and very fine hair, 
nearly black. She had a radiant smile. 
A picture of her at fifteen shows her 
with a favorite cousin. The two girls 
are leaning against a fence, wearing 
short 1920s skirts. If you look care- 
fully at my mother’s legs—which of 
course I have—you can see that her 
calves are slightly thinner, slightly 
straighter than her cousin’s. If you're 
looking for it, you can see the effect 
of the polio. It’s not obvious. The 
two young women are smiling, lovely. 
They both look normal. 

Four years before that picture was 
taken, my mother’s place as the dar- 
ling of the family had been accentu- 
ated in a terrible way. 

That morning, her brother Henry 
had bicycled to school, as always. 
Nearing the campus, he drew along- 
side one of the buses. Knowing its 
route, he rode confidently along 
the right side of it. Unprecedentedly, 
the bus made a right-hand turn. The 
driver couldn’t see Henry, who was 
killed at once. 

That morning at school my moth- 
er was called into the headmistress’s 
office. She was afraid she'd gotten in 
trouble, but instead the headmistress 
told her that Henry had been in an 
accident. The headmistress drove her 
home in silence. When my mother 
arrived at the house, the family doc- 
tor was coming down the front steps. 

“Alice,” he said, “I must tell you 
that your brother Henry is dead ab- 
solutely.” He used that word. 

My grandmother was upstairs in 
the library. My mother went up to 
her, and on the stairs she met the 
maid, who was coming down. As 
they passed, the maid shrank away 
from her so that they would not 
touch. Alice went into the library, 
which was dark and silent. Her 
mother sat there alone. She looked 
up when Alice came in. 

“Alice,” Katie said, and her face lit 
up, beaming, radiant. 

“It was because | was alive, you 
see,” my mother said, explaining the 
radiant smile, sixty years later. “I was 
the only one there.” Her older broth- 
ers were away at school, and her fa- 
ther was in Detroit, giving a lecture. 

On the next floor were the bed- 
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rooms. Henry and Alice had adjoin- 
ing rooms, and at night they knocked 
on the shared wall, using secret 
codes. That day Alice went up and 
opened the door into Henry’s room. 
The shades had been drawn, and the 
room was dim, but she could see the 
body on the bed. Henry had been 
brought there. She walked slowly 
over to him and gazed down at his 
face. His mouth was crooked. 


A s a teenager, Alice did every- 
thing her friends did. She 


swam, canoed, played tennis, rode 
horses. She danced at coming-out 
parties. She climbed Mount Wash- 
ington with her brothers. My par 
ents met at a wedding, where they 
danced up a storm. But despite all 
this athleticism, something was 
wrong. After she graduated from 
Vassar, in 1933, my mother had 
some kind of surgery on both feet, 
and she spent the summer in plas- 
ter casts. 


pea syndrome is a wide- 
spread after-effect of the disease. 
Typically it first occurs between fif- 
teen and thirty years after the origi- 
nal infection. It affects between 25 
percent and 50 percent of the vic- 
tims. Exactly how PPS functions or 
what causes its onset is unknown. 

During the active infection, the 
polio virus invades the central ner- 
vous system and destroys motor 
neurons that control muscles. These 
neurons never regenerate, but the 
unaffected neurons attempt to com- 
pensate for the loss by growing new 
links to the orphaned muscles. These 
axonal sprouts are less robust than 
the original neurons, and over time 
they seem to simply wear out. 

A period of nearly complete recov- 
ery from polio can last for several de- 
cades. Then new symptoms start up: 
weaknesses, atrophy, severe fatigue, 
and pain. PPS is a progressive condi- 
tion marked by periods of stability 
during which the patient may think 
the process has finally ended. 

Unlike most rehabilitation pro- 
cesses, with PPS it seems that the 
more exercise the affected muscles 
are given, the worse the condition 
will become. Risk factors for PPS in- 
clude excessive exercise and overuse 
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of the affected part, and the effects 
seem to be more severe in females. 

My mother could do nothing, of 
course, about being female, and when 
the feet and ankles are at issue, just 
walking around each day might mean 
overuse. Being a Scoville—a family 
who took such keen pleasure in the 
testing of strength—meant that 
the risk factors for PPS were consider- 
ably increased. My mother, entering 
joyfully into the vigorous physical 
life of her family, had perhaps set 
in motion a long, cruel, and irrevers- 
ible pattern of deterioration. 


y father, Stuyvesant Barry, 
was also a lawyer. He, too, 

came from a New England family 
that enjoyed vigorous exercise and 
the outdoors. In the summers my 
parents spent time at the house in 
Connecticut, and there my grandfa- 
ther taught my father to chop fire- 
wood. Sam claimed this would put 
hair on your chest. The two men 
shared a sort of heroic comradeship. 
One hot summer day, my father was 
driving Sam from the house to the 
village. The road descends a steep 
wooded hillside, beside a deep rush- 
ing stream. As they drove alongside 
the stream, Sam turned to my father. 

“Mr. Barry,” he said solemnly, “a 
real man would pull the car over 
right here.” 

My father pulled the car over. 

“A real man,” Sam said, “would get 
out of the car and go for a swim.” 

They got out, clambered down the 
bank, stripped off their clothes, and 
plunged into the icy stream. 


N y parents were married in 1935. 

By then my mother had recov- 
ered from her operation, and she 
danced happily at her own wedding. 
My father left the law for education, 
and my mother became the head- 
master’s wife. They had five chil- 
dren, and she was at the center of 
the household. 

She was active and energetic, but 
over the years she became increas- 
ingly lame. Her legs became thinner 
and straighter as the calf muscles at- 
rophied. Her ankles thickened. It was 
her feet, though, that showed the 
most visible and terrible evidence of 
her condition: her toes were bunched 


and tightly curled, the arches abnor- 
mally high. Frozen into a permanent 
clench, the feet looked damaged and 
misshapen. I rarely saw my mother’s 
feet; she didn't like people looking at 
them. The first time I saw a photo- 
graph of the bound feet of a Chinese 
woman I felt sick, as though I were 
seeing something forbidden. 

For years my mother carried on a 
normal life, going up and down 
stairs, cooking, doing laundry. She 
went to the supermarket, to concerts, 
to plays and museums. But if she had 
to walk very far, pain set up its ghast- 
ly redoubt deep in her body. Pain was 
always imminent. 

We all were aware of this. I don’t 
remember her complaining about 
pain, or even mentioning it, but we 
all knew when she felt it. We knew 
from her silence and from the look 
on her face of deep interior concen- 
tration. There was nothing we could 
do about it. There she was, and there 
were the stairs, the rooms that had 
to be walked through, the parking 
lot, the long airport corridor, the 
aisle at the theater. There was life ly- 
ing before her, full of effortful steps. 

We could see she moved through a 
different landscape from ours. We 
could see how different were the two 
terrains: it was as though she lived in 
the mountains and we on the prai- 
ties. Her landscape was laborious and 
taxing; ours was easy and undemand- 
ing. We racketed rapidly and thought- 
lessly down the stairs; she came down 
them slowly and deliberately. The fact 
that we had to watch her pain and 
could do nothing to lessen it made for 
a kind of matching paralysis in us. 

Constant pain affects everyone 
around it, and our mother’s pain cast 
a livid glare within our family. We 
were illuminated by it, but we were 
helpless. We had no mechanism with 
which to deal with it. I don’t remem- 
ber talking about it, not to my broth- 
ers and sisters, and not to my father. 
Certainly not to my mother; there 
was no reason. 

I understood that she was in 
pain. I didn’t ask her about it be- 
cause there was nothing to say. 
It was bad enough knowing about 
it; it would be far worse to discuss 
it, to name and acknowledge it. 
Talking about it would give pain a 


kind of power. Silence would, at 
least, deny its existence. 

I didn’t talk to my father about it 
either; there was a layer of darkness 
around the subject. I understood that 
beyond my question, and his answer, 
lay more pain. If my father made any 
reference to my mother’s situation, to 
her feet or legs, or to her pain, his 
tone of voice and expression became 
forbidding. I understood that this 
was a subject that was not to be pur- 
sued. The knowledge of our mother’s 
pain was to be borne by us in silence, 
just as the pain itself was to be borne 
by her in silence. We were to watch 
our mother suffer, more every year, 
for the rest of her life, and this was a 
kind of torture for us. 


uring the late 1950s my mother 

had an operation on her right 
ankle. The effects of polio are often 
asymmetrical, and my mother’s left 
foot and ankle were initially weaker 
than her right. She had put more 
strain on the right ankle, and it fi- 
nally began to give way. The surgery 
fused and locked her joint, which 
lessened her pain but didn’t cure her 
condition. Her feet became increas- 
ingly clenched, and she had trouble 
wearing most shoes. Her walk be- 
came more uneven. 

And yet she continued to play 
tennis; she and my father made a 
pretty good doubles team. My moth- 
er stood at the baseline and walloped 
her solid crosscourt forehand, or 
stood at the net and lunged, and my 
father ran gallantly for the shots she 
couldn’t reach. 


y mother didn’t exactly limp, 

but her stride was uneven, and 
when she was tired this unevenness 
became pronounced. Her weight 
sank down onto one foot, or into one 
hip, which made for a sort of lurch in 
her step. She never called herself 
lame or handicapped. I feel disloyal 
in writing these words. 

There are no therapies to reverse 
post-polio syndrome. The only treat- 
ments are palliative: rest, analgesics, 
and mechanical aids. 


ME mother was beautiful, with a 


square face, wide brow, and 
strong, open features. By nature she 


was warm and empathetic. She de- 
lighted in the absurd and was often 
undone by gusts of silent laughter. She 
was articulate, thoughtful, and witty. 
She loved to read. She was also gregar 
ious: she liked being in public, she 
liked talking to strangers, and she liked 
attention. She was charming, unpre- 
tentious, and friendly. She tried always 
to be charitable, not to criticize or be 
negative, and always to look for the 
best in people. Intermittently, she suf 
fered from depression, which she called 
The Black Dog. When this invaded 
our household, my mother was silent 
and withdrawn, and we tiptoed. 

While I was growing up, some 
aspects of my mother made me feel 
proud while others made me deeply 
uncomfortable. When I became a 
teenager, most things about my 
mother began to irritate me. I 
thought she dressed wrong, talked 
wrong, and saw the world in the 
wrong way. I didn’t admire the fact 
that she liked attention, that she 
didn’t mind behaving absurdly. 

She told about being at a summer 
cocktail party on a lawn and intro- 
ducing herself to a handsome man in 
a white dinner jacket. 

“Hello, I’m Alice Barry,” she said. 

“Hello,” the man said, “I’m the 
waiter.” 

At this my mother shook with 
laughter. I writhed in embarrassment. 

As an adolescent, you may come 
to feel that everything you believed 
in as a child must be wrong, and 
part of this is your faith in your 
parents. It’s common for a teenager 
to feel such distancing. But my feel- 
ings about my mother included a 
swollen, dangerous place I didn’t 
dare approach. | couldn’t admit to 
myself what I felt about her stick- 
like legs, her misshapen feet, the 
way she walked. It was something 
more complicated than shame, be- 
cause my mother was, in some way, 
me as well as herself, and so this 
subject was too close for me to see. 
I couldn't allow myself to feel 
shame on her behalf because I 
didn’t want to admit her condition. 
I couldn't bear to consider what the 
world thought of her. 


ver the years, my mother reso- 
lutely ignored her condition. 


In the 1970s, when pants became 
fashionable for women, she took to 
them at once, concealing her thin 
legs and odd shoes. When she had 
to acknowledge her condition, she 
made light of it. In many ways, her 
strategy of denial was successful: it 
allowed her to keep on slamming 
those crosscourt forehands. She 
traveled all over the world with my 
father. She danced at all our 
weddings. Those New England 
traits—determination, stoicism, 
self-reliance—made it possible to 
live the life she wanted. Ignoring 
her pain and disability, and consid- 
ering herself normal instead of 
handicapped, served her very well 
for more than sixty years. 

By the time her condition began 
to intrude seriously on her life, her 
responses were deeply ingrained. 
She was adamant in her refusal of 
help. When she was in her late sev- 
enties, it was excruciating for us 
children to watch her laboring slow- 
ly up and down the stairs. We bul- 
lied her into installing an electric 
chair that moved up and down the 
stairs on a diagonal rail. Exasperat- 
ed, she told us that she would use it 
only for laundry. 


hen my mother was in her 

late eighties, things worsened. 
Her tiny feet were more clenched 
and swollen than ever, and her 
ankles were permanently red and 
inflamed, with angry scarlet streaks. 
When she went out she used a walk- 
er or a cane. But inside the house, 
where the spaces were small and 
familiar, she used no mechanical 
aids. She got through the rooms by 
taking hold of things and leaning 
on them—the back of a chair, the 
edge of a table, a doorknob. She 
took pride in maneuvering her way 
through her landscape. She showed 
me once how she did it, the places 
she grasped as she moved through 
the dining room into the kitchen. 
There was something horrible about 
it. She spoke with merry self- 
deprecation, laughing at herself 
before anyone else could. It was ex- 
asperating for me to watch her, as 
she swung herself along, from one 
piece of furniture to the next, or to 
hear her slow, uneven gait in the 
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next room, or her sigh of relief as 
she settled down into her chair at 


the table. 


y the time she was in her nine- 

ties, my mother used a walker all 
the time. She moved very slowly, her 
torso bent forward over the metal 
frame, taking small ponderous steps. 
Other things, too, had changed. Now 
if anyone offered her help or advice, 
my mother became angry and hos- 
tile. If a nurse, at a doctor’s office, 
mentioned a ramp or offered to hold 
the door for her, my mother let out a 
rude and furious sigh. “Don’t tell me 
what to do!” she would say loudly 
and impatiently, as though the nurse 
had been nagging her for years. 
“Please, let me do this myself. I don’t 
tell you how to walk.” 

This was not the charming mother 
I had always known. Her angry re- 
sponses were partly the result of the 
slow, steady inroads being made on her 
mind by dementia. But also I thought 
her anger might come from another 
source: the decades of denying and 
concealing her pain, of pretending to 
the world that she was fine. Whatever 
the reason for her antagonism, it was 
difficult to endure. 

At the doctor's office I stood behind 
my mother, embarrassed, smiling 
brightly at the nurse. My expression 
was propitiatory: I was sending a silent 
apology, hoping the nurse would un- 
derstand. I knew not to apologize out 
loud because it would evoke a biting 
response from my mother. 

She had become two people. One 
was the cheerful and outgoing mother 
I had always known, warm and sym- 
pathetic and loving. One was a vola- 
tile old woman, rude and antagonistic. 
The sudden shift was frightening 
and disheartening. 

One evening I took my parents out 
to dinner at a local restaurant, with 
a pretty garden and a brick path to 
the front door. It had looked inviting 
outside, but on arrival I realized that 
we had to make an agonizingly long 
circuit on foot, all the way from the 
parking lot down to the sidewalk, 
then up the long brick path to the 
front door. 

We made a slow procession. Each 
step was painful for my mother, and 
each one made clear to me the fact 
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that I’d made a poor choice. We 
finally arrived at the front door and 
were directed through the glassed- 
in porch to our table. Once inside, 
my mother brightened. As she shuf- 
fled along behind her walker she 
looked around, observing the 
scene, nodding pleasantly at who- 
ever would respond. During the 
meal she smiled appreciatively at 
the young waitress, thanking her 
warmly each time she brought us 
something new. 

By the time we finished dinner, 
the bar inside was lively and crowd- 
ed. There was music and dancing. 
On our way out we could have gone 
back along the porch, as we'd come 
in, or through the bar. I'd have pre- 
ferred to avoid the noise and crowds, 
but my mother led the way into the 
bar and I followed, my father behind 
me. She went directly into the crowd, 
looking around her, smiling at every- 
one whose eyes she met. 

I shuffled slowly behind, matching 
my gait to hers. I was uncomfortable: 
our pushing through the lively group 
seemed disruptive and unnecessary. 
It felt as though my mother were de- 
liberately calling attention to herself. 
And it felt unseemly for someone so 
severely altered to thrust herself into 
the middle of a jostling, high- 
spirited, pleasure-bent crowd. It felt 
somehow shameful and humiliating 
to expose my poor mother to the 
world this way. 

But my mother wanted this, and she 
clumped valiantly along, thrusting her 
walker heavily ahead, shoving her way 
among the others. I said nothing, 
partly because I knew my mother 
would snap at me if I did and partly 
because I didn’t want to admit to my- 
self my feelings of shame. 

In the middle of the crowd a woman 
in her late thirties was dancing in a 
showy, theatrical way. My mother 
stopped to watch, leaning on her walk- 
er. The dancer’s back was to my mother, 
and she raised her hands, clapping them 
and swinging her hips. The crowd was 
watching them both. My ancient 
mother, her fine wispy hair falling out 
of its bun, her old winter coat slumped 
over her shoulders, was beaming and 
smiling as though the dancer were per- 
forming just for her. The dancer moved 
backward, shimmying. She was headed 


toward my mother’s walker, but at the 
last minute she turned, just avoiding 
a collision. 

“Oh, sorry!” she said to my mother, 
solicitously. 

“Don’t stop!” my mother said to the 
woman. “Keep it up!” She made a 
circle with her thumb and forefinger, 
signifying perfection. 

The crowd laughed, filled with 
boozy admiration. What a wonderful 
old lady! So brave, so game! I don’t re- 
member if they actually applauded, but 
I felt the surge of lush sentiment. Such 
a charming character! 

I stood motionless behind her, 
separate. I couldn’t join the dance 
with the younger generation be- 
cause I was here as my mother’s 
companion. But I wasn’t a member 
of my mother’s generation either; | 
wasn’t on a walker. | also didn’t 
share everyone’s admiration for the 
wonderful old lady. I disapproved of 
my mother’s behavior, her bold de- 
mand for attention. But of course 
when the others caught my eye, 
smiling fatuously, I offered a strained 
smile in return. 

As my mother’s minder I could 
do nothing useful. My mother 
wouldn’t let me touch her arm or 
help her in any way. I could neither 
help her nor ignore her. I was un- 
willing to join in the general adula- 
tion because I resented her creating 
and controlling the situation. For 
the first time in her life she was 
trading on her disability, basking in 
the response to it. 

It seemed to me that in some ways 
my mother had become a monster. 
She had become a kind of grotesque, 
ludicrous and terrible. Ancient, 
shriveled, and bent, she was still 
acting as though she were young 
and radiant. Part of me felt morti- 
fied to see her acting like this, de- 
manding respect and admiration. 
Part of me felt irritated by her play- 
ing the part of the sweet-tempered 
and gallant old lady, when I knew 
she could turn vicious and snap at 
anyone who said the wrong thing. 
And part of me was ruined with pity 
for her, so bent, so tortured by what 
was happening to her poor devastat- 
ed body. That part of me wanted to 
sweep her up in my arms and rush 
her out of sight. I was aware that my 


mother, as always, was in pain. But I 
was also, as always, feeling guilty 
that she was hurt and I was not. 


A year ago, I had an operation on 
my left foot. It should have been 


minor surgery, but complications set 
in, and a second operation became 
necessary. This one was extensive, 
and things didn’t go well. For some 
time afterward I was bedridden. 
When I was finally allowed up, I had 
to use crutches and was unable to let 
my foot touch the floor. 

I was also in considerable and con- 
sistent pain, and this proved illumi- 
nating to me. Being in pain informed 
me of certain things about the body 
I had not known before. Pain works 
in unexpected ways, and one thing it 
does is to impose a kind of physical 
servility. When you are in constant 
pain you come gradually to under- 
stand that you are the victim of a 
kind of metaphysical battering. You 
are under assault. You are being 
attacked. This is a kind of torture. 
You have no control. You have no 
rights here. You must endure this. 
You have no other choice. This is 
your body, and this is your fate. You 
are given no alternative. Pain has 
taken up residence in you, and you 
learn that you must accept it in a 
way you never thought you would. 
One of the deepest, most primal 
senses of entitlement is the belief in 
physical well-being. 

Hadn’t you been given a promise? 
The promise of well-being? 

No. Apparently it was provisional, 
temporary, and subject at any mo- 
ment to revocation. 

You come to understand that there 
is no logic to the pain and no reason 
behind it. You understand that you 
should not take it personally, but it is 
directed at you alone and there is no 
other way to take it. It is personal. Yet 
it is your own body that is sustaining 
this assault. You have no recourse; 
there's nowhere to appeal. There is no 
break from the pain, no respite. You 
cannot take a few minutes off to catch 
your breath, ever. You become aware 
that this assault sets you apart from 
others, from your peers, from your 
friends, from your community, the rest 
of the herd. You understand that you 
are under attack, and you know 


you cannot endure it forever. You 
understand that you are at risk. 


learned that being disabled 

changes you. Humans are biped- 
al, and we need two feet just to 
stand upright. If you can use only 
one foot, any movement entails per- 
il and instability. 

When I was finally able to get up, 
on crutches, still unable to touch 
the ground with my injured foot, I 
found myself approaching the world 
in new ways. When I went outside, I 
swung myself briskly along, setting 
the crutches’ rubber tips down hard 
on the sidewalk. I moved quickly. 
When I thought about it, I realized 
that I did this so that people would 
see me as vigorous and capable, 
even though I was on crutches. I 
was trying to persuade people that 
I was not to be dismissed, to demon- 
strate my competence and effective- 
ness. I wanted people to think that 
this crutching was a skill they might 
admire. I was signaling that I was 
not an object of pity. I was desperate 
to look like everyone else, to align 
myself with them. 

Shame entered into it too. Before 
the operation, my foot had hurt fairly 
regularly, and that tended to alter my 
gait. But I had found myself trying 
hard to conceal any alteration. I con- 
centrated on concealment, on not 
limping, not hitching, not allowing 
my steps to be asymmetrical. I won- 
dered why it was so crucial; I knew it 
was. I was desperate not to appear 
disabled, handicapped, weaker than 
the rest. Showing my disability 
seemed like the ultimate mortifica- 
tion, and it also seemed, on some 
level, dangerous. So I had walked 
slowly along the sidewalk, concen- 
trating hard. I was trying to calibrate 
every movement, trying to make ev- 
ery part of my step—the swing of my 
leg, the twist of my ankle, the thrust 
of my arch—normal, symmetrical, 
easy, though it was not. 


O: crutches, I found myself look- 
ing around all the time, smiling 
at anyone who would meet my eyes. I 
was trying to make a human connec- 
tion, quickly, before the disability 
registered. On the sidewalk one day I 
found myself smiling at a complete 
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stranger, a young woman who was 
walking toward me, talking on her 
cell phone. She gave me a confused, 
frowning nod and walked on: in New 
York City one doesn’t often smile at 
strangers on the street. The sight 
of me on crutches, smiling, made her 
uncertain: was I about to accost 
her, to ensnare her in some way, with 
my need? I smiled determinedly at 
everyone: cab drivers, passersby, my 
doctor’s doorman. 

I smiled at everyone, meeting their 
eyes. I smiled, knowing they would 
make much of me, that they would hold 
the door, call a cab, salute my horrible 
bravery. All this came surprisingly 
naturally to me, and I understood now 
why my mother had done it. I was ad- 
mitting to everyone that I was differ- 
ent, but I was also asking everyone to 
admit that we were the same, they and 
I. I was asking them to acknowledge my 
humanity. I wanted to get in there first 
with the brave, charming smile before 
anyone could turn away, disgusted by 
my abnormality, or fearful of it. I was 
demanding fellowship. I wasn’t asking 
for help, not yet. But I understood that 
I might need it: there was that wound- 
ed foot, dangling in midair, painful, 
useless. That was why I smiled. 


t home, alone, I found myself 

lumbering slowly through my 
apartment, grabbing hold of the 
edges of the kitchen counter. On 
crutches I couldn’t carry anything, so 
I had to improvise. Standing on one 
foot, I took milk from the refrigera- 
tor, then swiveled and set the milk 
on a stool. On crutches | made my 
way to the counter. Then | put down 
my crutches and turned, balancing 
again on one foot, took the milk 
from the stool, and set it on the 
counter. The simplest tasks took for- 
ever. Everything I did was slow and 
laborious. It took ages just to pull on 
my clothes. I found myself thinking 
of my mother all the time, of her 
slow, ponderous movements. 

When I lifted my bandaged foot 
and saw my leg, now fish-belly white 
from weeks in a cast and filled with 
pain—a vessel of pain—I thought of 
my mother during all those years. As 
I maneuvered myself in and out of the 
bathtub, pulling myself upright and 
seizing anything solid for leverage, I 
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thought of my mother. I had become 
clumsy. Often I nearly fell, because 
with only one stable foot you have no 
margin of safety, and because in trying 
to show off how vigorous I was I would 
often move too fast, catch the tips of 
my crutches on the rug, or lose my 
balance at the end of a swing. That 
feeling of pitching forward toward the 
floor with my wounded foot, knowing 
the incipient pain it contained, and 
feeling the terror of falling: I then 
understood what it was my mother 
had felt. Falling was the thing that 
frightened her most, and at moments 
when she lost her balance she lost 
her composure. 

In the last years my parents spent in 
their house, I used to visit them. Up- 
stairs, at night, I could hear my moth- 
er through the walls, when she was in 
her bedroom or in the bathroom. Get- 
ting ready to go to bed, when she 
thought no one could hear, she made 
terrible sighing sounds, exhausted 
gasps of pain and desperation. 


fter my operation, when I was 

alone, I heard myself sighing. 
While I was getting dressed or getting 
around the apartment. I had never 
understood those sounds before. 


M: mother is still alive. She’s 
ninety-nine. My father died 
two and a half years ago, and al- 
though my mother has severe memo- 
ry loss, she has taken in that fact and 
stopped asking us where he is. 

I visited her last summer in the 
pleasant place where she now lives. 
After dinner I helped her get back up 
to her room. She was still using a 
walker, refusing a wheelchair. She 
shuffled slowly along, bent over, her 
torso nearly horizontal. Her joints 
were obviously causing her pain, her 
poor sticklike legs unstable. Her 
crumpled feet could barely support 
her weight, and her knees wobbled 
alarmingly. She plowed painfully to- 
ward her bed, then turned, midway, 
and looked at me over her shoulder. 

“This is no way to live,” she said, 
angrily. 

She’s right, of course. 

When my mother finally reached the 
bed, she halffell, halfsank down onto 
it and heaved a huge gusty sigh. Then 
she reached her hands up to her straggly 


bun to push her combs back into her 
wispy hair. She looked up at me and 
smiled, her face open and tender. “It’s so 
lovely to have you here, darling.” 


hat, I wonder, is the way to 
live? 
To spend ninety-six years in abso- 
lute denial? 
Maybe so. It’s the way she chose. 


ain takes up residence within a 

family, just as it does within 
a person. No one knows how to deal 
with it. People figure out their own 
responses, which may or may not be 
useful. Pain within a family is crip- 
pling. It uses up all the oxygen in the 
room. It limits your gestures and your 
certainty. It drains you of confidence. 
Pain imposes a black silence where 
there might be something else—air, 
words, tenderness. 


ere’s what I wish. I wish I had 

known a way to feel my moth- 
ers pain and to feel sorry for her in- 
stead of feeling helpless and angry, 
instead of keeping that huge dark 
reservoir of love and pity and sorrow 
sealed off from myself and from her. 
Here” what I wish: that I had al- 
lowed a current to flow between us, 
one unimpeded by her relentless and 
humiliating disability. I wish that I 
had not allowed silence to rule my 
own response, that I had known 
some other way to address it. 


I 1952 there were 58,000 cases of 
polio in the United States. It struck 
fast and relentlessly, mostly among 
children and adolescents. Amid a cli- 
mate of desperate urgency, a cure was 
sought. Jonas Salk developed a suc- 
cessful vaccine in the mid-Fifties, and 
in 1962 the Sabin oral vaccine was 
offered free to the public. It was dis- 
tributed all over the country. 

I remember the day it came to our 
town. I remember standing in a long 
slow line, outside the local high 
school, waiting to be handed a little 
white paper cup. It was summertime, 
and there was a feeling of excitement 
and jubilation. My mother was with 
me, and I remember her smiling in 
the sunlight. She was wearing a light 
summer dress, and the wind blew her 
skirt against her legs. n 
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I want to tell you the story 
of how I gave away this Sho 
Japanese brush. Where it hap- 
pened and how. The brush 
had been given to me by an 
actor friend who had gone to 
work for a while with some 
Noh performers in Japan. 

I drew often with it. It was 
made of the hairs of horse and 
sheep. These hairs once grew 
out of a skin. Maybe this is why 
when gathered together into a 
brush with a bamboo handle 
they transmit sensations so 
vividly. When I drew with it I 
had the impression that it and 
my fingers loosely holding it 
were touching not paper but a 
skin. The notion that a paper 
being drawn on is like a skin is 
there in the very word: brush- 
stroke. The one and only touch 
of the brush! as the great drafts- 
man Shitao termed it. 

The setting for the story was a mu- 
nicipal swimming pool in a popular, 
not chic, Paris suburb, where, from time 
to time, I was something of an habitué. 


John Berger's latest work of fiction is From A 
to X. His “Portrait of a Masked Man” ap- 
peared in the April 2008 issue of Harper's 
Magazine, and was included in The Best 
American Essays 2009. 


Drawing by John Berger 


A BRUSH 


By John Berger 


I would go there every day at 1:00 P.M., 
when most people were eating, and so 
the pool was not crowded. 

The building is long and squat, and 
its walls are of glass and brick. It was 
built in the late 1960s, and it opened 
in 1971. Its situated in a small park 
where there are a few silver birches 
and weeping willows. 

From the pool when swimming you 


can see the willows high up 
through the glass walls. The 
ceiling above the pool is pan- 
eled, and now, forty years later, 
several of the panels are miss- 
ing. How many times when 
swimming on my back have I 
noticed this, while being aware 
of the water holding up both 
me and whatever story I’m puz- 
zling over? 
There's an eighteenth- 
century drawing by Huang 
Shen of a cicada singing on 
the branch of a weeping wil- 
low. Each leaf in it is a single 
brushstroke. 
Seen from the outside, it’s an 
urban not a rural building, and 
if you didn’t know it was a 
swimming pool and you forgot 
about the trees you might sup- 
pose it was some kind of rail- 
way building, a cleaning shed 
for coaches, a loading bay. 
There’s nothing written above 
the entrance, just a small blazon 
containing the three colors of the 
tricolor. Emblem of the Republic. 
The entrance doors are of glass with 
the instruction poussez stenciled 
on them. 
When you push one of these doors 
open and step inside you are in an- 
other realm that has little to do with 
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the streets outside, the parked cars, 
or the shopping street. 

The air smells slightly of chlorine. 
Everything is lit from below rather 
than from above as a consequence of 
the light reflected off the water of the 
two pools. The acoustics are distinct: 
every sound has its slight echo. Every- 
where the horizontal, as distinct from 
the vertical, dominates. Most people 
are swimming, swimming from one 
end of the large pool to the other, 
length after length. Those standing 
have just taken off their clothes or are 
getting out of them, so there’s little 
sense of rank or hierarchy. Instead, 
everywhere, there’s this sense of an 
odd horizontal equality. 

There are many printed notices, 
all of them employing a distinctive 
bureaucratic syntax and vocabulary. 

THE HAIR DRYER WILL STOP 5 
MINUTES BEFORE CLOSING TIME. 

BATHING CAPS OBLIGATORY. COUNCIL 
DECREE AS FROM MONDAY JAN. 5, 1981. 

ENTRY THROUGH THIS DOOR FOR- 
BIDDEN TO ANY PERSON WHO IS NOT A 
MEMBER OF STAFF. THANK YOU. 

The voice embodied in such an- 
nouncements is inseparable from the 
long political struggle during the 
Third Republic for the recognition of 
citizens’ rights and duties. A mea- 
sured, impersonal committee voice— 
with somewhere in the distance a 
child laughing. 

Around 1945 Fernand Léger painted 
a series of canvasses about plongeurs— 
divers in a swimming pool. With 
their primary colors and their simple, 
relaxed outlines these paintings cele- 
brated the dream and the plan of 
workers enjoying leisure and, because 
they were workers, transforming lei- 
sure into something that had not yet 
been named. 

Today the realization of this 
dream is further away than ever. Yet 
sometimes while putting my clothes 
in a locker in the men’s changing 
room and attaching the key to my 
wrist, and taking the obligatory hot 
shower before walking through the 
footbath, and going to the edge of 
the large pool and diving in, I re- 
member these paintings. 

Most of the swimmers wear, as 
well as the obligatory bathing cap, 
dark goggles to protect their eyes 
from the chlorine. There’s little eye 
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contact between us, and if a swim- 
mer’s foot accidentally touches 
another swimmer, he or she immedi- 
ately apologizes. The atmosphere is 
not that of the Céte d’Azur! Here 

each one privately pursues 


I her or his own target. 


first noticed her because she 
swam differently. The movements of 
her arms and legs were curiously 
slow, like those of a frog, and at the 
same time her speed was not dramat- 
ically reduced. She had a different 
relationship to the element of water. 

The Chinese master Qi Baishi 
(1863-1957) loved drawing frogs, and 
he made the tops of their heads very 
black, as if they were wearing bath- 
ing caps. In the Far East the frog is a 
symbol of freedom. 

Her bathing cap was ginger- 
colored and she was wearing a cos- 
tume with a floral pattern, a little 
like English chintz. She was in her 
late fifties and I assumed was Viet- 
namese. Later I discovered my mis- 
take. She is Cambodian. 

Every day she swam, length after 
length, for almost an hour. As I did 
too. When she decided it was time to 
climb up one of the corner ladders 
and leave the pool, a man, who was 
himself swimming several tracks 
away, came to help her. He was also 
Southeast Asian, a little thinner 
than she, a little shorter, with a face 
that was more carved than hers, her 
face was moonlike. 

He came up behind her in the 
water and put his hands under her 
arse so that she, facing the edge of 
the pool, sat on them and he bore a 
little of her weight when they 
climbed out together. 

Once on the solid floor she walked 
away from the corner of the pool to- 
ward the footbath and the entrance 
to the women’s changing room, alone 
and without any discernible limp. 
Having noticed this ritual a number 
of times, I could see, however, that, 
when walking, her body was taut, as 
if stretched on tenterhooks. 

The man with the brave carved 
face was presumably her husband. I 
don’t know why I had a slight doubt 
about this. Was it his deference? Or 
her aloofness? 

When she first came to the pool 


and wanted to enter the water, he 
would climb halfway down the lad- 
der and she would sit on one of his 
shoulders, and then he would pru- 
dently descend until the water was 
over his hips and she could launch 
herself to swim away. 

Both of them knew these rituals of 
immersion and extraction by heart, 
and perhaps both recognized that in 
the ritual the water played a more 
important role than either of them. 
This might explain why they ap- 
peared more like fellow performers 
than man and wife. 

Time went by. The days passed re- 
petitively. Eventually when she and I, 
swimming our lengths, crossed each 
other for the first time going in op- 
posite directions, with only a meter 
or two between us, we lifted our 
heads and nodded at each other. 
And when, about to leave the pool, 
we crossed for the last time that day, 
we signaled Au Revoir. 

How to describe that particular 
signal? It involves raising the eye- 
brows, tossing the head as if to throw 
back the hair, and then screwing up 
the eyes in a smile. Very discreetly. 

Goggles pushed up onto 

the bathing cap. 
O. day while I was taking a 
hot shower after my swim—there are 
eight showers for men, and to switch 
one on there are no taps, you press 
an old-fashioned button like a door- 
knob, and the trick is that among 
the eight there’s some variation in 
the duration of the flow of hot water 
until the button has to be pressed 
again, so by now I knew exactly 
which shower had the hot jet that 
lasted longest, and, if it was free, I al- 
ways chose it—one day while I was 
taking a hot shower after my swim, 
the man from Southeast Asia came 
under the shower next to mine and 
we shook hands. 

Afterwards we exchanged a few 
words and agreed to meet outside in 
the little park after we'd dressed. And 
this is what we did, and his wife 
joined us. 

It was then that I learned they 
were from Cambodia. She is very 
distantly related to the family of 
the famous Prince Sihanouk. She 
had fled to Europe when she was 


twenty, in the mid-Seventies. Prior 
to that she had studied art in 
Phnom Penh. 

It was she who talked and I who 
asked the questions. Again I had the 
impression that his role was that of a 
bodyguard or assistant. We were stand- 
ing near the birch trees beside their 
parked two-seater Citroén C15 with a 
seatless space behind. A vehicle much 
the worse for wear. Do you still paint? 
I asked. She lifted her left hand into 
the air, making a gesture of releasing 
a bird, and nodded. Often she’s in 
pain, he said. I read a lot too, she 
added, in Khmer and in Chinese. 
Then he indicated it was perhaps time 
for them to climb into their C15. 
Hanging from the rear mirror above 
the windshield I noticed a tiny Bud- 
dhist Dharma Wheel, like a ship’s 
helm in miniature. 

After they had driven off I lay 
on the grass—it was the month of 
May—beneath the weeping willows 
and found myself thinking about 
pain. She’d left Cambodia after Si- 
hanouk had been ousted with the 
probable help of the CIA and in 
the year when the Khmer Rouge 
under Pol Pot had taken over the 
capital and begun the enforced 
deportation of its 2 million inhab- 
itants to the countryside, where, 
living in communities with no in- 
dividual property, they had to learn 
to become New Khmers! Nearly a 
million of them didn’t survive. In 
the preceding years Phnom Penh 
and its surrounding villages had 
been systematically bombarded by 
U.S. B-52s. At least a hundred 
thousand people died. 

The Khmer people, with their 
mighty past of Angkor Wat and its 
gigantic, impassive stone statues that 
later were abandoned, damaged, ma- 
rauded, and so acquired a look of 
suffering. The Khmer were, at the 
moment she left her country, sur- 
rounded by enemies—Vietnamese, 
Laotians, Thais—and were on the 
point of being tyrannized and mas- 
sacred by their own political visionar- 
ies, who transformed themselves into 
fanatics so that they could inflict ven- 
geance on reality itself, so they could 
reduce reality to a single dimension. 
Such reduction brings with it as many 
pains as there are cells in a heart. 


Gazing at the willows, I watched 
their leaves trailing in the wind. Each 
leaf a small brushstroke. 

Today Cambodia is one of the poor- 
est countries in Southeast Asia, and 
75 percent of its exports are manufac- 
tured in sweatshops producing gar- 
ments for the brand-name rag trade 
multinationals of the West. 

A group of four-year-old kids ran 
past me up the steps and through the 
glass doors. They were going to their 
swimming lessons. 

The next time I saw her and her 
husband in the pool I approached 
her when she had finished one of her 
lengths and asked if she could tell me 
what it was that caused her pain. She 
answered immediately as if naming a 
place: polyarthritis. It came when I 
was young, when I knew I had to leave. 
It’s kind of you to ask. 

The left half of her forehead is a 
little discolored, browner than the 
rest, as if the leaf of a frond, once 
placed on her skin there, had slightly 
stained it. When her head is thrown 
back floating on the water, and her 
face looks moonlike, you could 
compare this little discoloring to 
one of the so-called “seas” on the 
moon’s surface. 

We both trod water and she 
smiled. When I’m in water, she said, 
I weigh less, and after a little while 
my joints stop hurting. 

I nodded. And then we went on 
swimming. Swimming on her front, 
as I have said, she moved her legs 
and arms as slowly as a frog some- 

times does. On her back 

she swam like an otter. 
Ci is a land that has a 
unique osmotic relationship with 
freshwater. The Khmer word for 
homeland is Teuk-Dey, which 
means Water-Land. Framed by 
mountains, its flat, horizontal, allu- 
vial plain—about a quarter of the 
size of France—is crossed by six 
major rivers including the vast Me- 
kong. During and after the summer 
monsoon rains, the flow of this 
river multiplies by fifty! And in 
Phnom Penh, the river’s level rises 
systematically by eight meters. At 
the same time, to the north, the 
lake of Tonlé Sap overflows each 
summer to five times its “normal” 
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winter size to become an immense 
reservoir, and the river of Tonlé 
Sap turns round to run in the op- 
posite direction, its downstream 
becoming upstream. 

Small wonder then that this plain 
offered some of the most varied and 
abundant freshwater fishing in the 
world, and that for centuries its 

peasants lived off rice and 


I the fish of these waters. 


t was on that day while swim- 
ming during the lunch hour at the 
municipal swimming pool, after she 
had said the word polyarthritis, pro- 
nouncing it as if it were a place, that 
I thought of giving her my Sho brush. 

The same evening | put it into a box 
and wrapped it. And each time I went 
to the pool I took it with me until they 
turned up again. Then I placed the 
little box on one of the benches be- 
hind the diving boards and told her 
husband so he could pick it up when 

they left. I left before 
they did. 


Mi. passed without my 


seeing them because I was else- 
where. When I returned to the pool, 
I looked for them but could not see 
them. I adjusted my goggles and 
dived in. Several kids were jumping 
in feet-first, holding their noses. 
Others on the edge were adjusting 
flippers on their feet. It was noisier 
and more animated than usual be- 
cause by now it was the month of 
July, school was over, and the kids, 
whose families couldn't afford to 
leave Paris, were coming to play for 
hours in the water. The special en- 
trance fee for them was minimal, 
and the lifesaving swimming in- 
structors maintained an easygoing 
discipline. A few regulars, with their 
strict routines and personal targets, 
were still there. 

I had done nearly twenty lengths 
and was about to start another 
when—to my astonishment—I felt a 
hand firmly placed on my right 
shoulder from behind. I turned my 
head and saw the stained moon face 
of the onetime art student from 
Phnom Penh. She was wearing the 
same ginger-colored bathing cap and 
she was smiling a wide smile. 

You're here! 
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She nods, and while we are tread- 
ing water she comes close and kisses 
me twice on both cheeks. 

Then she asks: Bird or flower? 

Bird! 

Thereupon she lays her head back 
on the water and laughs. I wish I could 
let you hear her laugh. Compared with 
the splashing and cries of the kids 
around us, it is low-keyed, slow, and 
persistent. Her face is more moonlike 
than ever, moonlike and timeless. The 
laugh of this woman, who will soon be 
sixty, continues. It is unaccountably 
the laugh of a child—that same child 
whom | imagined laughing somewhere 
behind the committee voices. 

A few days later her husband swims 
towards me, asks after my health, and 
whispers: On the bench by the diving 
boards. Then they leave the pool. He 
comes up behind her, puts his hands 
under her arse, and she, facing the 
edge of the pool, sits on them while he 
bears a little of her weight, and they 
climb up and out together. 

Neither of them waves back to me 
as they have on other occasions. A 
question of modesty. Gestural mod- 
esty. No gift can be accompanied by 
a claim. 

On the bench is a large envelope, 
which I take. Inside is a painting on 
rice paper. The painting of the bird I 
chose when she asked me what I 
wanted. The painting shows a bam- 
boo, and perched on one of its stems 
a blue tit. The bamboo is drawn ac- 
cording to all the rules of the art. A 
single brushstroke beginning at the 
top of the stalk, stopping at each sec- 
tion, descending and becoming 
slightly wider. The branches, narrow 
as matches, drawn with the tip of the 
brush. The dark leaves rendered in 
single strokes like darting fish. And 
last the horizontal nodes, brushed 
from left to right, between each sec- 
tion of the hollow stalk. 

The bird with its blue cap, its yellow 
breast, its grayish tail, and its claws 
like the letter W, from which it can 
hang upside down when necessary, is 
depicted differently. Whereas the 
bamboo is liquid, the bird looks em- 
broidered, its colors applied with a 
brush as pointed as a needle. 

Together, on the surface of the rice 
paper, bamboo and bird have the ele- 
gance of a single image, with the 


discrete stencil of the artist's name 
stamped below and to the left of the 
bird. Her name is L—. 

When you enter the drawing, how- 
ever, and let its air touch the back of 
your head, you sense how this bird is 
homeless. Inexplicably homeless. 

I framed the drawing like a scroll, 
without a mount, and with great 
pleasure chose a place to hang it. 
Then one day, many months later, | 
needed to look up something in one 
of the Larousse illustrated encyclo- 
pedias. And, turning the pages, | 
happened to fall upon the little il- 
lustration it contained of a mésange 
bleue (blue tit). I was puzzled. It 
looked oddly familiar. Then I real- 
ized that, in this standard encyclo- 
pedia, I was looking at the model— 
the two W’s of the blue tit’s claws 
were, for instance, at precisely the 
same angle, as were also the head 
and beak—the exact model that 
L— had taken for the bird perched 
on the bamboo. 

And again I understood a little 
more about homelessness. n 
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NEW BOOKS 


By Benjamin Moser 


here is a genre of lowermiddle- 

class English memoir—ugly 

carpeting and boiled carrots, 
unflinching fortitude in the face of 
wartime deprivation, flinty aunties 
with healthy senses of humor—to 
which Alan Bennetts A LIFE LIKE 
OTHER PEOPLE SS (Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, $22) at first seems to be- 
long. But against this rather conven- 
tional backdrop, Bennett, the cele- 
brated playwright and founding 
member of Beyond the Fringe, launch- 
es an exceptionally vivid account of 
his parents’ lives. 

It begins with their retirement to a 
picturesque village and their strained 
attempts to make friends: if his mother 
“ever got round to giving a cocktail 
party,” he writes, “she would probably 
have tried to buy a bottle of cocktails.” 
These awkward people, for whom such 
a gathering represents an unattainable 
summit of sophistication, have never 
been able to mix: “The nearest my par- 
ents came to alcohol was at Holy Com- 
munion and they utterly overestimated 
its effects. However bad the weather, 


Dad never drove to 
church because Mam 
thought the sacra- 
ment might make 
him incapable on the 
return journey.” Even 
during those occa- 
sions that are thought 
to bring people clos- 
est, they always stood 
apart: “War, peace, it 
makes no difference, 
our family never quite 
joining in, let alone 
joining up, and the 
camaraderie passes 
us by as camaraderie 
generally did.” 

Despite their 
modesty, their lives 
are not grim. Ben- 
nett captures the 
secret closeness that loving couples 
share, and his memoir gains strength 
as his parents lose it, his mother 
lapsing into occasional 
dementia, his father faith- 
fully trundling to the insti- 
tution where she goes for 
stays of varying lengths 
(her sickness kills him 
first). She manages to lin- 
ger for some decades as 
Bennett himself grows 
older and dispatches one 
relative after another via 
fluorescent, antiseptic sub- 
urban crematoria: “A little 
more spectacular and it could be the 
setting fora TV game show.” 


ennett’s relatives were deliber- 
Be self-effacing people; the 

lives Yunte Huang chronicles 
in CHARLIE CHAN: THE UN- 
TOLD STORY OF THE HONOR- 
ABLE DETECTIVE AND HIS 
RENDEZVOUS WITH AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY (Norton, $26.95) 
could hardly have been more flam- 


“Brabyns Park I,” by Pete Kelly. Courtesy Robin Rice Gallery, New York City 
and Bridgehampton, New York; Charlie Chan in Shanghai © 20th Century Fox 


Film Corp., all rights reserved. Courtesy Everett Collection 


boyant, though they, too, are mostly 
forgotten now. Charlie Chan is a 
kind of quadruple biography of the 
characters who inspired, created, 
and popularized the fictional Chi- 
nese detective, along with Charlie 
Chan himself. 

Chan was based on real-life turn-of- 
the-century detective Chang Apana, 
who began his law-enforcement career 
as Hawaii’s first humane officer and 
eventually walked “the most danger- 
ous beat in Honolulu.” This strong, 
silent type came to the attention of 
Earl Derr Biggers, a novelist whose 
detective series starring the chubby 
Charlie Chan brought him interna- 
tional fame just after World War I. 
This character, in turn, arrived in 
Hollywood in the form of a Swedish 
American named Warner Oland, who 
attributed his own Asiatic looks to a 
remote Russian ancestor. 

With his Confucius-say aphorisms 
(“Murder like potato chip—cannot 
stop at just one”), Charlie Chan has 
understandably made many Asian 
Americans squeamish. But Yunte 
Huang, who learned English from the 
Voice of America in his home village 
in China and later opened a Chinese 
restaurant in Tuscaloosa, delights in 
Chan’s mangled English, 
and in what he can tell us 
about the fraught relation- 
ship between East and West. 
Although Chan would 
fall victim to changing 
fashions, Huang recon- 
structs his popularity in 
pre-Communist China and 
among Chinese Americans, 
who were mostly, if ambigu- 
ously, happy to see a Chi- 
nese hero in Hollywood. 

Huang also uses Chan to chronicle 
the racism that Asian Americans en- 
dured, recounting the aborted career 
of Anna May Wong, the first Asian- 
American screen siren, and the sinister 
character of Fu-Manchu, whose creator 
boasted that “I made my name on Fu- 
Manchu because I know nothing about 
the Chinese” Alongside a brief history 
of the Hawaiian tourist industry, 
Huang also tells of a horrific episode in 
which a deranged white woman 
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accused a group of Native-Hawaiian 
youths of raping her: the jury’s refusal 
to convict inspired a mob to lynch one 
of the boys and nearly resulted in the 
military occupation of Hawaii. 

Such topics could make for a dreary, 
earnest work of cultural theory, but 
Huang’s enthusiasm for his characters 
lends the book a sense of exploratory 
excitement, and his prose is enlivened 
by clever mock-Orientalist flourishes: 
“Over the western horizon, atop rolling 
hills, the sun hung like a Chinese lan- 
tern, about to be extinguished,” he 
writes of a trip to Indiana; or, of a white 
man who ventures into the dark heart 
of Honolulu’s Chinatown: “John Quin- 
cy is almost shanghaied.” 


harlie Chan’s creators made a 
spectacle of China; Sergei Di- 
aghilev did the same with Rus- 
sia. The epic life of the impresario of 
the Ballets Russes is captured in Sjeng 
Scheijen’s DIAGHILEV (Oxford, 
$39.95), which, if nothing else, proves 
that “design by committee” is not nec- 
essarily doomed; but then Diaghilev’s 
committee included, among others, 
Nijinsky, Pavlova, Miró, Stravinsky, 
Picasso, Debussy, and Balanchine. 
“Diaghilev is Louis XIV,” said a baf- 
fled Matisse. Born to a noble family in 
the Urals, Diaghilev rose to fame pub- 
lishing a groundbreaking art magazine, 
and then organizing a series of exhibi- 
tions of Russian paintings in St. Peters- 
burg and Paris. In Western Europe, he 
became the ambassador for the radical 
new ballet that, he said, aimed to “cre- 
ate a breakthrough, we must amaze and 
not be afraid to amaze, we must make 
our entrance all at once, display our 
every facet, all the merits and short 
comings of our national identity.” 
Diaghilev cultivated an international 
artistic enthusiasm unequaled since the 
days of Wagner. “I am certain,” he wrote 
as a young man, about his first visit to 
the Wagner shrine at Bayreuth, “that 
people who are disappointed in them- 
selves and their lives ... people who 
despair to the point of bringing their 
life to an artificial end—all of them 
should come here.” Diaghilev’s audi- 
ences would later feel similarly uplifted. 
When the war and the Russian Revolu- 
tion cut him off from his homeland—his 
close relatives were among the Bolshe- 
viks’ millions of victims—his belief in 
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the revolutionary possibilities of art in- 
creased. Modern art had never felt so 
modern, but Scheijen points out that 
part of Diaghilev’s genius was knowing 
when to say when: after Stravinsky’s Le 
Sacre du printemps, choreographed by 
Nijinsky, caused one of the most famous 
riots in musical history, Diaghilev, wary 
of further scandal, retreated, for a time, 
into more conservative repertoire. 
Indeed, despite his enormous fame, 
Diaghilev was always forced to strike 
such balances. Politically, he had to 
negotiate the extreme factions that 
ruled Russia in tsarist and Revolution- 
ary times. His homosexuality made 


him vulnerable both to legal sanction 
and to emotionally unstable young 
men like Nijinsky, with whom he had 
a passionate affair that ended badly. 
Despite his coterie of duchesses and 
millionaires, he was always short of 
cash, perpetually scrambling to come 
up with the funds to put on the next 
phenomenally expensive production. 
It’s not a surprise that he died young, 
aged just fifty-seven, in Venice, where 
Wagner, too, had died and where, 
Diaghilev had predicted almost three 
decades before, he himself would meet 
his end, in a setting as ephemeral and 
magnificent as his own ballets. n 


SPEED OF LIGHT IN 


A VACUUM 


Tom McCarthy historical avant-garde 


By Jonathan Dee 


Discussed in this essay: 


C, by Tom McCarthy. Knopf. 310 pages. $25.95. 


| et me begin by confessing to a 
mild prejudice against histori- 
cal novels. It’s not that I don’t 

understand why people like to read 

them; I don’t understand what makes 
writers want to write them. A novel 
is a document of consciousness, and 
since consciousness today is not pre- 
cisely what it was when Woolf wrote, 
or Flaubert or Cervantes, the search 
for a form that reflects faithfully what 
it means to be alive in one’s own 
time—for “realism,” if you're willing 
to define it as broadly as that—must 
constantly refresh its own terms. In 
this light, the historical novel would 
seem to offer if not a false testimony 
exactly, then at best a kind of gloss 
on existing testimony. The effort to 
credibly reanimate a time, a way of 
being, that one never knew: even at 
its most technically successful, what 
is that effort drawing upon other 


Jonathan Dee’s most recent novel is The 
Privileges. His last article for Harper’s 
Magazine, on John Cheever, appeared in the 
April 2009 issue. 


than research—in other words, the 
historical novelist’s experience of 
reading other people’s writing? Not 
to mention that any novel in our 
own day and age seems like enough 
of a museum piece as it is, without 
transplanting itself nostalgically to a 
time its creator never knew, a time 
when novels themselves seemed to 
explain more, to matter more. “The 
writer must proudly consent to bear 
his own date,” wrote the reliably in- 
cendiary Alain Robbe-Grillet fifty 
years ago, “knowing that there are 
no masterpieces in eternity, but only 
works in history; and that they sur 
vive only to the degree that they 
have left the past behind them and 
heralded the future.” 

None of this is meant to sandbag 
Tom McCarthy, author of a new his- 
torical novel titled, simply, C—nor 
could it, really, for Robbe-Grillet him- 
self, who died in 2008, has no greater 
living acolyte than the young British 
novelist, critic, theoretician, and part- 
time art-world prankster. If McCarthy 


is not often lumped in with the best 
contemporary British novelists, it’s per- 
haps because he doesn’t seem all that 
British in the first place; if we think of 
the avant-garde tradition that prefig- 
ures Robbe-Grillet, from Blanchot and 
Céline to Bataille, then it’s not too 
much of a stretch to call McCarthy, 
though he writes in English, the lead- 
ing French novelist of his day. He cer- 
tainly inherits from Robbe-Grillet and 
the rest of the nouveau roman move- 
ment a kind of abhorrence for the figu- 
rative that is easy to mistake for cold- 
ness or even for an absence of style. He 
is a bard of the strictly material, and as 
such he rigorously avoids all the tran- 
scendent, humanistic tropes of the 
“traditional” novel that still gild most 
fiction written today. 

C, though, is remarkable not for its 
austerity but for its unlikely, panoramic 
ambition. We associate the avant-garde 
with a paring back of authorial pre- 
sumption, a subjectivity at odds with 
the vain omniscience of a Balzac or a 
Tolstoy. But C is a bird so rare as to 
seem oxymoronic: an avant-garde epic, 
the first I can think of since Ulysses, 
though Joyce’s boundless interiority 
could scarcely have less in common 
with McCarthy’s confrontation of what 
he has elsewhere termed the “brute 
materiality of the external world.” 
Equally unlikely is C’s expansive, 
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almost insanely detailed period setting, 
which ends around the time we think 
of as the beginning of the modern era; 
the avant-garde, after all, is supposed to 
be concerned with the future, or at any 
rate to insist upon full engagement 
with the present. In a style concerned 
much more with precision than with 
received standards of literary beauty, 
McCarthy stretches a canvas broad 
enough to incorporate sex, drugs, war, 
incest, espionage, suicide, and Egyptol- 
ogy. However openly he may fly the 
flags of his key influences, one has the 
distinct sensation while reading C that 
one has never read anything like it 
before; and it is pretty late in the game 
to be able to say that about anybody. 


na flourish that would be at home 

in a novel of the nineteenth cen- 

tury, C rings up its curtain with 
the birth of its central character, Serge 
Carrefax, in 1898. A doctor named 
Learmont, summoned to a British 
country estate known as Versoie, is 
puzzled to find it—despite the presence 
of dozens of children playing on the 
lawn—“‘silent as a tomb,” and that is 
because Versoie doubles as a school for 
the deaf, headed by Serge’s father, 
Simeon. The estate has been passed 
down through the family of Serge’s 
mother, also deaf (drug-addicted as 
well, though no one, not even Lear- 


mont, whose sedatives she pock- 
ets, seems to notice); Simeon 
Carrefax, hired years ago as her 
tutor, wound up marrying her. 
An eccentrically dogmatic edu- 
cator and an amateur inventor of 
considerable skill, the elder Car- 
refax is a marvelous figure, a man 
who sees the technological future 
but is always a half step too late 
to profit by his visions. When he 
greets Learmont at his front door, 
even as his wife is in labor, he is 
most excited that the summons, 
which he sent himself via ham- 
telegraphy, has reached the doctor 
at all, for he has been experiment- 
ing, in a shed on the estate, with 
a previously unthinkable phe- 
nomenon: wireless communica- 
tion. The farthest he has been 
able to get a signal to “jump” from 
his transmitter to the public tele- 
graph wire is five feet, but even 
that is a revelation. By the time 
the novel is over, Simeon will 
have discovered—or at least have seen 
coming—radio, television, the lie de- 
tector, and, in an important sense, the 
end of the world. 

But for all his mastery of technology, 
what keeps Simeon from becoming a 
true man of the future may be less a 
matter of luck or worldliness than his 
attachment to a kind of idealism about 
communication itself. Very early in the 
novel, we overhear his elaborate pitch 
to the parents of prospective students, 
in which he promises to teach their 
deaf children to speak just as clear- 
ly and effectively as the hearing- 
unimpaired: “Speech is divine,” he says. 


Speech itself breathed the earth into 
being—and breathed life into it, that it 
in turn may breathe and speak. What, 
I ask you, are the rising and falling of 
its mountains and its valleys or the 
constant heaving of its seas but breath? 
What are the winds that rush and swirl 
around it, now one way, now another? 
... Which man who has stood beside 
the torrent of a waterfall or, pausing 
in a wood, has heard the whisper of 
the leaves, the chirp and clamour of 
the birds, can deny that he has heard 
earth speaking? 


In the world of McCarthy’s fiction, 
this view of earth as man’s reflection is 
not just a pathetic fallacy but something 
of an original sin. C is all about various 
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forms of communication: electronic, 
spoken, physical, verbal, clear, garbled, 
across oceans, across time. But the 
quasi-religious notion that the world 
itself is some sort of spiritually reflective 
surface—that when man speaks to the 
world, the world in any sense speaks 
back to him—is one McCarthy, like his 
antecedents, passionately discredits. 
There is no transcending the otherness 
of matter, except through death, which 
conjoins us with that otherness in the 
most concrete way. 

Young Serge wanders around the 
estate virtually unnoticed by either his 
obsessed father or his befogged moth- 
er, at one point nearly drowning while 
playing alone near a pond. He does 
have one intimate companion, 
though—his older sister, Sophie. More 
sophisticated, more charismatic, and 
more manipulative than her brother, 
Sophie shares with him a preoccupa- 
tion with science and technology but 
is drawn more to nature and the insect 
world, with its unsentimental compul- 
sions toward sex and death. (Yet an- 
other cottage industry on the Carrefax 
estate: the manufacture of silk.) She is 
also drawn, via a middle-aged family 
friend named Mr. Widsun, into a type 
of communication that is expressly 
forbidden at Versoie: codes and cryp- 
tograms. The elder Carrefax believes 
so strongly in the perfect transparency 
of speech that he will not allow his 
deaf students to learn sign language; 
thus the private pleasure Widsun and 
Sophie take from decoding secret 
communiqués strikes him as corrupt, 
and he is not far wrong. Although we 
see only as the childish Serge sees, 
there is a strong suggestion that Wid- 
sun is taking his private communica- 
tion with the teenage Sophie to the 
level of the sexual. Behind a sheet that 
has been hung in the garden for the 
purpose of projecting another brand- 
new technological innovation—silent 
movies—Serge witnesses in shadow- 
play his sister’s violation. 

Soon afterward she goes off to col- 
lege, but on her return over a holiday 
break she has changed in some way that 
Serge—passing his nights sequestered 
in the attic, eavesdropping on wireless 
Morse code messages whose content is 
far less consequential than the novel 
miracle of their transmission—is ill 
equipped to understand. The morning 
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after a conversation in which Sophie 
offers Ophelia-style hints that she is 
pregnant (another message Serge 
misses), she is found dead, having 
poisoned herself. Even in his grief, her 
father places a kind of deranged faith in 
technology: recalling ancient stories of 
premature burials, he tries to insist— 
despite the fact that Sophie has been 
autopsied—on installing a telegraph key 
in her coffin so that she may signal them 
if it turns out she is really still alive. 

As for Serge, the death of his sister 
leads to gastrointestinal symptoms 
(first experienced at the funeral itself) 
whose clear psychological causes no 
one, in that pre-Freudian age, seems 
to notice or care about; instead he is 
sent in the company of his tutor to a 
German spa. All the quackery of the 
age is on display as he “takes the wa- 
ters” along with a host of rich Europe- 
ans suffering from maladies of every 
stripe. Even after a cure of sorts is 
achieved (mostly via an epiphanic 
sexual conquest of his masseuse), the 
trauma of his sister’s violation and 
death will forever alter Serge’s own 
attitudes toward death and sexuality. 


ere we start to broach the as- 

pect of C that is simultane- 

ously most conventional and 
most unexpected, the significant point 
of departure from McCarthy’s nouveau 
roman influences—characterization 
via psychoanalysis. For the life of Serge 
Carrefax is patterned upon that of a 
famous near namesake: Sergei Pan- 
kajev, a Russian aristocrat known to 
the world for many years only by the 
alias the Wolf Man, the subject of one 
of Sigmund Freud’s best-known case 
studies, “From the History of an Infan- 
tile Neurosis.” 

Pankajev, like Serge Carrefax, was 
born with a caul—the amniotic sac 
fitted over the head of an infant like a 
second scalp—traditionally consid- 
ered a sign of good fortune. His older 
sister too had a passion for the natural 
sciences; she too sexually abused her 
brother at a young age (Sophie plays a 
game in which she manipulates her 
little brother’s penis like a telegraph 
key). A middle-aged friend of their 
father’s fell in love with her, and she 
too eventually committed suicide via 
poisoning. The Wolf Man married a 
nurse from one of his sanatoria, and 


conceived, like Serge, a strong lifelong 
predilection for copulating with wom- 
en from behind. 

Of all C’s aesthetic pillars, Freud 
seems by far the unlikeliest. Indeed, 
Zadie Smith—in an essay that first ap- 
peared in The New York Review of Books 
and that went a long way toward estab- 
lishing McCarthy’s reputation in this 
country—praised his previous novel, 
Remainder, precisely for its “brutal exci- 
sion of psychology.” (Which was fair 
enough, seeing as Remainder’s nameless 
narrator is motivated primarily by a 
head trauma he doesn’t remember and 
that the terms of a court settlement 
prohibit him from discussing anyway.) 
For a writer of McCarthy’s declared 
allegiances to shape a novel around this 
sort of encrypted shout-out to the fa- 
ther of psychoanalysis seems transgres- 
sive, to say the least. 

“How much we've heard,” Robbe- 
Grillet wrote in his magnificently 
bridge-burning essay “On Several Ob- 
solete Notions,” “about the ‘character’!” 
(Not only did he write better and more 
pugnaciously than anyone about the 
future of the novel, Robbe-Grillet is 
also one of McCarthy’s acknowledged 
heroes, so it seems appropriate to use 
him as a kind of touchstone.) “Fifty 
years of disease, the death notice signed 
many times over by the most serious 
essayists, yet nothing has yet managed 
to knock it off the pedestal on which 
the nineteenth century had placed it.” 
He goes on to ridicule the notion that 
a fictional character is defined by a 
name, a face, a heredity, any sense of 
individuality—all these bourgeois 
attributes now outdated in an era, as 
he says, of “administrative numbers,” 
when “the exclusive cult of the 
‘human’ has given way to a larger con- 
sciousness.” And it is true that, from 
Kafka to Beckett to Camus, the cen- 
tral figures of avant-garde fiction have 
tended to be defined less by the attri- 
butes of “character” than by their nar- 
rowly subjective response to the exis- 
tential situation in which the novel 
places them. 

So it is interesting to watch 
McCarthy find a doctrinally legitimate 
way to incorporate into his work what 
these earlier models tended to scorn: 
psychological backstory. Serge’s char- 
acter is deep, but it is a depth of which 
he himself has no real intimation; thus 


he cannot (unlike Sergei Pankajev, 
whose sessions with Freud ultimately 
allowed him to at least partially inter 
pret his own behavior) escape or alter 
it. His character, in other words, is his 
existential situation; far from granting 
him autonomy, it demands only that 
he respond unconsciously to the same 
dictates, over and over. 

Serge is a closed system, defined not 
by any inheritance or prehistory out- 
side the confines of the novel, nor by 
any social circumstances or assump- 
tions that the fiction itself imports 
from real life, but by a set of echoing, 
ramifying traumas that turn him into 
an involuntary transmitter of the 
novel’s own themes: dominion, mourn- 
ing, death and its residue. In his sub- 
limations of and returns to these trau- 
mas, he is like Versoie’s deaf students 
reciting classical English poetry by 
putting their lips into the shapes pre- 
scribed by their teachers: not an agent 
but a gateway. The encrypted signals 
that engulf him come not just from 
without but from within. 

In between his two novels, McCarthy 
wrote a book-length Barthesian anal- 
ysis of the Tintin comics, Tintin and 
the Secret of Literature, wherein he says 
of the Wolf Man—tellingly, given 
where the last chapter of C ends up— 
that “the surfaces of Sergei’s mind are 
like the walls of a pyramid—the inside 
walls, covered in hieroglyphics that 
are both visible and inscrutable at the 
same time. ... What Freud does, es- 
sentially, is decode.” 


mong the neuroses seemingly 

overcome by that momentous 

congress with the masseuse— 
which takes place in a firebreak dug 
into a field, i.e., not just on but essen- 
tially under the earth itself—is, para- 
doxically, Serge’s fear of the nascent 
science of flight. In the space of a 
chapter break, the long-rumored 
Great War breaks out, and after mini- 
mal training Serge is shipped to 
France to serve as a pilot—actually, 
an “observer,” who sits behind the pi- 
lot, taking pictures, firing guns, and 
sending wireless signals to command 
centers below on the front lines. 

The war itself is divested of politics 
and even of sensible goals. Communi- 
cation technology is still so crude that 
the batteries on the ground signal 


back to Serge’s airplane by construct- 
ing letters out of large strips of white 
cloth laid on the grass. Among the 
airmen the fatality rate is so absurdly 
high, even when they are not engaged 
in battle, that Serge “wonders if it’s 
really necessary to fight the Germans 
after all: they could all just lounge 
around, each on their own side, dying 
in random accidents until nobody’s 
left and the war’s over by default.” 

But for Serge, who struggled with art 
classes as a child because he could not 
grasp the laws of perspective, the war 
itself is an awakening. What he sees, 
from his observer's seat in a flimsy and 
constantly endangered airplane, is a 
two-dimensional surface lastingly 
scored—blackened, really—by signals 
and responses, by “communication” 
defined broadly enough to include bul- 
lets, bombs, and fire. He taps a key to 
transmit a coordinate, and moments 
later, men die. This pathologically long 
view (even watching men burn to 
death, he thinks only of their similar- 
ity to insects) strikes those around him 
as a kind of disengagement from hu- 
manity, but to Serge war is the very 
summit of all that is human, man’s 
dominion over what he exalts as “space 
become pure geometry”: 


Serge feels an almost sacred tingling, 
as though he himself had become god- 
like, elevated by machinery and signal 
code to a higher post within the over- 
all structure of things, a vantage point 
from which the vectors and control 
lines linking earth and heaven, the 
hermetic language of the invocations, 
its very lettering and script, have be- 
come visible, tangible even. ... In 
these moments Serge is like the Eiffel 
Tower, a pylon animating the whole 
world, calling the zero hour of a new 
age of metal and explosive, geometry 
and connectedness—and calling it 
over and over again, so that its birth 
can be played out in votive repetition 
through these elaborate and ecstatic 
acts of sacrifice ... 


It helps, perhaps, that his fellow pi- 
lots have introduced him to a new, 
perception-heightening drug called 
cocaine (which he rubs into his eye- 
balls); indeed, by the time the war is 
over he has fulfilled his mother’s opiate 
legacy by becoming something of a 
heroin addict as well. And it is to Mc- 
Carthy’s credit that, even though Serge 
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himself is clearly the avatar of the nov- 
el’s own themes, a kind of psychological 
relativism is still at work: that is, unlike 
the experiments in tightly controlled 
subjectivity that characterized the nou- 
veau roman, C permits the dramatiza- 
tion of the perspective that there is 
something wrong with Serge, that he 
is not just atypical but damaged. Even 
his fellow death-jaded airmen are oc- 
casionally able to experience a sense of 
loss that Serge” enlightenment has 
simply destroyed in him: 


[An observer named] Beswick forgets 
to strap himself into the seat and falls 
out when his pilot loops the loop. He 
plunges three thousand feet and lands 
in a nearby field. A_Beswick-shaped 
mark stays in the grass for weeks: head, 
torso, legs and outstretched arms. 
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DAD 15 OUTSIDE BEING 
INSANE, | THINK HE'S 
GETTING NAKE 


OFF! OFF, You. 


LENDINGS! fe 


“The acid from his body,” [a fellow 
pilot named] Stedman says as he and 
Serge stand above the patch one af- 
ternoon. “Stops new grass growing.” 

“It’s a good likeness,” Serge says. 

“All his memories, and everything 
he ever thought about or did, reduced 
to battery chemicals.” 

“Why not?” asks Serge. “It’s what 


we are.” 


It’s what we are. In the whole 
nineteenth-century toolkit bequeathed 
to the modern novelist, nothing is 
more suspect to the nouveau roman 
and its adherents than metaphor itself. 
“Metaphor, as a matter of fact,” says 
Robbe-Grillet, “is never an innocent 
figure of speech ... In almost the whole 
of our contemporary literature, these 
anthropomorphic analogies are re- 


THIS 15 QUST LIKE THE 
ALL My FRIENDS 
WERE avER AND HE 

CAME DOWNSTAIRS IN 


JEEZ, THIS 
( DEPRESSION) 
a / 


peated too insistently, too coherently 
not to reveal an entire metaphysical 
system,” in essence, a system extolling 
man as the divinely installed focal 
point of an anthropocentric world. 
Kafka, too, famously distrusted meta- 
phors of the lyrical variety. 

What takes the place of figurative 
language in C is an overpowering fixa- 
tion on detail. Normally there is noth- 
ing more off-putting in a historical 
novel than the sense that the writer is 
trying to cram ten pounds of research 
into a five-pound bag; it makes perfect 
sense, though, that C, a novel about a 
world all but obscured by transmissions, 
should be not just a fount of informa- 
tion but a gusher, a blowout: 

Serge sends an OK down to Battery E, 

then signals to Gibbs to move on to 
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Battery F. . . . Popham strips K’d up in 
response to their B sigs. ... Serge 
ranges the guns, plots the shells’ 
points of impact on his clock-code 
chart; then they move on to Battery 
G and do the same. Each time they 
shuttle to and fro, they pass through 
residues of tracer, Archie smoke and 
their own exhaust fumes hanging in 
the air. The shapes made when trails 
intersect, lines cutting across other 
lines at odd angles or bisecting puff- 
balls’ circles to form strange figures, 
remind Serge of the phonetic charac- 
ters his father would draw across the 
schoolroom’s whiteboard ... They 
have to fly lower to see where shells 
are landing, or even to get their own 
bearings. At one point a howitzer shell 
appears right beside them, travelling 
in the same direction—one of their 
own, surfacing above the smoke-bank 
like a porpoise swimming alongside a 
ship, slowly rotating in the air to show 
its underbelly as it hovers at its peak 
before beginning its descent. 


In Robbe-Grillet’s words, “Nothing 
is more fantastic than precision.” 

But it would be going much too far 
to suggest that C distrusts technique 
entirely. Certain words and phrases, 
mostly from Serge’s own childhood, 
recur throughout the novel; toward 
the end, these recurrences near a 
frenzied pitch. It is important, though, 
that these mass iterations don’t really 
symbolize anything, don’t, in the 
figurative sense, really even stand for 
anything. They are concordances, 
repetitions, lines of connection that 
thicken the book’s atmosphere— 
less clarifying than overwhelming, 
less signal than noise. 

There are dozens of key words in 
the novel that begin with the letter C, 
but it would seem absurd to try to 
make the case that a letter of the al- 
phabet operates as a symbol or a met- 
aphor for anything. These recurrences 
culminate in C’s identity as the chem- 
ical symbol for carbon, our composi- 
tion in life as in death. The French 
pilots have a word for the fate of those 
who meet a fiery end in their planes: 
they have been carbonisé, or turned to 
carbon. Carbon, too, cannot credibly 
be a metaphor for anything, because 
it is already everything. For McCarthy, 
then, it would scarcely be an exag- 
geration to say that all recurrences 
tend toward death. 


erge’s plane is eventually shot 

down behind German lines, and 

he becomes a prisoner of war; 
but by that time the war is so near its 
end that the guards gradually disap- 
pear or stop paying attention, and one 
day Serge just walks through the gates 
of the camp, in civilian clothes, un- 
molested. Before he can cross the bor- 
der, though, he is arrested as a spy and 
summarily sentenced to death. The 
sentence is commuted with just sec- 
onds to spare—seconds Serge finds so 
ecstatic that his first reaction when 
the guns are lowered is anger. 

Briefly, he returns home to Versoie, 
where his father delivers an update on 
his researches that’s simultaneously 
more germane and more mad than 
ever: “Wireless waves don’t die away 
after the ether disturbance is intro- 
duced,” he informs his son. “They 
linger, clogging up the air ... Every- 
thing returns.” This goes not only for 
radio transmissions and the like, but 
also for the electrical charges produced 
by the human body in extreme or 
stressful situations; thus a sufficiently 
fine-tuned receiver might still be able 
to pick up events supposedly locked in 
the past, like the Battle of Hastings, or 
the words spoken on the Cross. “I nev- 
er said I had the whole thing worked 
out,” the elder Carrefax admits. “This 
is new research. Cutting edge.” 

This sounds the note of apocalyptic 
convergence that swells throughout the 
remainder of the novel. Serge, after a 
brief, drug-fueled jaunt through postwar 
London, is dispatched to Egypt to per- 
form some reconnaissance work for the 
Empire Wireless Chain (a predecessor 
of the BBC), as said chain attempts to 
complete its circling of the globe. There 
is something puckish in McCarthy’s 
hijacking what seems like a story about 
the birth of the modern world and send- 
ing it back to the cradle of civilization, 
where the past is more present than the 
present. The advance of the wireless 
empire—juxtaposed with the descent, 
by archaeologists with whom Serge is 
traveling, into Pharaonic tombs, to try 
to unscramble hieroglyphic messages 
from the distant past—leads, in accord 
with Simeon’s vision, to a grand 
convergence not just of matter but of 
time. The world, like the novel itself, 
becomes a kind of echo chamber in 
which transmissions may be misunder- 


stood but are never, ever lost. C closes 
with a stunning bit of interior theater 
in which a delirious Serge, poisoned by 
the bite of an asp, comprehends this 
rapture by becoming a part of it, as he 
joins his beloved late sister, in marriage, 
for the great decoding: 


Sophie’s going to say the word that will 
complete the ceremony, bring about its 
climax ... The word is welling, not so 
much in Sophie’s lungs and thorax as in 
space itself, roaring across it like a giant 
wave, loudening as it approaches. Then 
it arrives, rupturing the air as it breaks 
across the podium: it’s a burst of static— 
a static that contains all messages ever 
sent, and all words ever spoken; it com- 
bines all times and places too . . . Every- 
thing is spilling: as the chamber’s walls 
are blown away, rows of box-files spring 
open on ministry shelves, vomiting their 
contents; archives gush up from the 
ground like oil; glass cabinets shatter 
and erupt; bathtubs slosh and overflow; 
even graves are opening, the dead being 
catapulted back out of the earth . . . 


In praising Remainder, Zadie Smith 
contrasted it with the traditional “lyrical 
Realism of Balzac and Flaubert,” which 
she called “a literary form in long-term 
crisis.” It’s pretty to think so, but the fact 
that this “crisis” has been full-blown for 
at least seventy-five years calls into ques- 
tion the usefulness of any sort of di- 
chotomous model. As Milan Kundera 
has written, though there is certainly 
such a thing as a history of the novel, in 
fact almost all novels exist outside of 
that history and are quite content to do 
so. Perhaps the sense of crisis belongs to 
those of us who wonder how we will 
know when that history has devolved, 
in the face of this indifference, into a 
sort of rearguard sermonizing, a reac- 
tionary primness. It would seem exces- 
sive, in other words, to use McCarthy’s 
programmatic strangeness as a club with 
which to beat other authors who con- 
tinue to work within the traditions he 
scorns. C may not put the novel itself 
onto some new path, but it is a work of 
outstanding originality and ambition; 
indeed, its ambition is so encompassing 
that the hypothetical existence of a next 
McCarthy novel would seem almost like 
a gainsaying of this one. In any case, the 
prison of received technique is much 
harder to escape than one supposes, 
which is why it’s so thrilling to see some- 
one do it. n 
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making his living as an Illinois 

lawyer, represented William 
Dungey, a dark-complexioned man 
who was suing his brother-in-law for 
slander for referring to Dungey as 
“Black Bill, a Negro.” Lincoln chal- 
lenged the veracity of defense deposi- 
tions that claimed that Dungey was 
known to be of mixed racial ancestry. 
Dungey was actually Portuguese, Lin- 
coln told the jury. “My client is not a 
Negro,” he added, “though it is no 
crime to be a Negro—no crime to be 
born with a black skin.” Lincoln won 
the case, and Dungey received an 
award of $600. Had he lost, Dungey 
would have been stripped of the right 
to vote and been subject to imprison- 
ment, as he was married to a white 
woman. Illinois law did make it a 
crime, under certain circumstances, 
to be “born with a black skin.” 

This case is one of hundreds in 
American history in which a person’s 
racial identity became a matter of le- 
gal dispute. Among the more reveal- 
ing are a pair from the 1920s in 
which the Supreme Court ruled 
against Asians seeking American 
citizenship (the federal Naturaliza- 
tion Acts of 1790 and 1870 restricted 
naturalization to white persons and 
those of African descent). Takao 
Ozowa, an immigrant from Japan, 
claimed to be “whiter than the aver 
age Italian, Spaniard, or Portuguese,” 
but the Court concluded that as a 
member of the “Mongolian” race he 


|: 1855, Abraham Lincoln, then 
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was ineligible for citizenship. Bhagat 
S. Thind, a Punjabi Sikh who had 
fought for the United States in World 
War I, claimed to be a “pure Aryan” 
and therefore white. The Court de- 
clared that if Thind went out into 
the street, the “common man” would 
not consider him white. In the after 
math of the Thind case, several doz- 
en previously naturalized Americans 
had their citizenship revoked. 

Such cases demonstrate two essen- 
tial qualities of race as a historical cat- 
egory. First, as scholars have argued for 
decades, race is socially constructed 
rather than a scientific concept or time- 
less biological reality. Ideas and prac- 
tices related to race change over time 
and differ from one country to another. 
The United States has traditionally 
operated according to the “one-drop” 
rule, whereby ancestry, not simply ap- 
pearance, determines whether one is 
white or black. Thus, a white woman 
can give birth to a black child, while a 
black woman cannot give birth to a 
white child, even if the children look 
exactly the same. If his country ad- 
opted the American definition in re- 
verse, Haitian dictator François Duva- 
lier once quipped, 98 percent of his 
people would be white. 


o matter how arbitrary or 
absurd, racial designations 
have real consequences. In 


the United States, being white con- 
fers concrete benefits: economic, po- 
litical, social, and psychological. The 
past generation has seen a prolifera- 
tion of academic studies that explore 
these benefits through the history of 
whiteness. Originating among labor 
historians dismayed by Ronald 


Reagan’s success in wooing white 
working-class voters, the study of 
whiteness as a source of personal 
identity dovetailed with the “cultural 
turn,” the shift of historians’ atten- 
tion to discourse and symbolism. The 
concept of whiteness soon spread 
into other fields, including law, liter- 
ature, and cultural studies. 

A number of books sought to ex- 
plain how one or another immigrant 
group—Irish, Italians, Jews— became” 
white as part of the assimilation pro- 
cess. The problem with this thesis was 
that these groups were white to begin 
with. No one had tried to prevent Irish 
immigrants from voting on the grounds 
that they were not white, hauled them 
into court for marrying white persons, 
or claimed that the law prevented them 
from becoming naturalized citizens. 
Immigrant groups suffered severe dis- 
crimination, but being discriminated 
against did not make them non-white. 
The elevation of whiteness to an all 
purpose explanation for political, so- 
cial, and cultural behavior ignored the 
fact that the “white” category contains 
within itself many kinds of inequality. 
Not all white people share the same 
interests or class status. One can be 
white and still disempowered in the 
United States. 

This point is implicit in Nell Irvin 
Painter’s book, The History of White 
People. Despite its formidable title, 
the book is a highly selective ac- 
count of the evolution of racial 
thought. Indeed, the book slights the 
history of whiteness as a lived experi- 
ence. More than a concept, white- 
ness is part of a system of allocating 
power and resources. One learns 
much from Painter about racial 
thinking but little about white su- 
premacy as a historical phenomenon 
or present-day reality. 

In twenty-eight brief chapters, 
Painter sweeps from the ancient world 
to the present, touching on philoso- 
phers, politicians, anthropologists, 
biologists, and artists who struggled to 
identify and categorize the races of 
mankind and rank them on a hierar- 
chical scale of intelligence and beauty. 
The virtue of this approach is that it 
demonstrates how incoherent and self- 
contradictory thinking about race has 
always been. The drawback is that 
Painter’ criteria for selecting indi- 


vidual thinkers are anything but self- 
evident, and many of the short ac- 
counts inevitably superficial. Moreover, 
as Winthrop Jordan, the author of a 
pioneering history of ideas about race 
in early America, once remarked, to 
understand people’s attitudes about 
race you have to understand their 


attitudes about everything. To isolate 
thinking about race is to wrench it out 
of social and intellectual context, ef- 
fectively (if unintentionally) reinforcing 
the validity of the very category Paint- 
er’s narrative seeks to undermine. 
Unusually for a prominent academic, 
Painter recently resigned from a ten- 
ured position in Princeton’s History 
Department, exchanging Clio for a new 
muse: a Master of Fine Arts degree in 


painting. Her interest in art is seen in 
her analysis of the relationship between 
visual standards of beauty and “scien- 
tific” concepts of race. Johann Joachim 
Winckelmann, an eighteenth-century 
German scholar of the ancient world, 
declared Greek statuary the embodi- 
ment of perfect beauty, associating 


beauty and whiteness so strongly that 
later art historians resisted the discov- 
ery that many ancient statues and 
buildings had in fact been painted. 
Nineteenth-century artists such as In- 
gres painted Ottoman harems full of 
beautiful, naked white women. The 
slave was elevated to a symbol of beau- 
ty, so long as she was white. 
Standards of beauty associated 
with white slavery, Painter notes, 


“Portrait (Rembrandt),” by Jason Salavon, representing the average of high- 
quality reproductions of the bulk of Rembrandt van Rijn’s portrait oeuvre. 
Courtesy the artist and Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York City 


help to explain the origins of the ra- 
cial category “Caucasian.” The name 
derives from the Caucasus, a region 
on the border of Europe and Asia 
where many captives of the Mediter- 
ranean slave trade originated, but 
that is not generally associated with 
the ancestry of most people we 
might deem to be white. Eighteenth- 
century naturalist Johann Friedrich 
Blumenbach extended the definition 
of “Caucasian” to include most Euro- 
peans and ranked them atop his clas- 
sification of intelligence and beauty. 
The designation stuck even though, 
as Painter points out, it was entirely 
“mythical.” Into the twentieth cen- 
tury, mankind would commonly be 
divided into the Caucasian, Mongo- 
lian, and Negroid races (with ongo- 
ing disputes over the designation of 
Laplanders, American Indians, and 
other groups who remained stub- 
bornly unclassifiable). 


ainter begins with the ancient 

world to emphasize that peo- 

ple we consider white enslaved 
other people we consider white, an 
insight she struggles to extend to the 
United States. Consequently, her 
history bypasses the colonial era, 
when slavery became entrenched in 
Britain’s North American colonies 
and older dichotomies, such as bar- 
barism vs. civilization and heathen 
vs. Christian, faded in significance, 
increasingly replaced by a stark iden- 
tification of black with slave and 
white with free. By the seventeenth 
century, as one British writer noted, 
“these two words, Negro and Slave 
[have] by custom grown homogenous 
and convertible.” 

This odd omission prevents Paint- 
er from explaining how racial catego- 
ries came to be codified in American 
law and social experience. Although 
whiteness was not yet defined with 
any precision, most colonists thought 
they knew what it meant. Benjamin 
Franklin suggested in 1751 that since 
the number of “purely white people” 
in the world was “very small,” Amer- 
ica ought to exclude “all Blacks and 
Tawneys,” among whom he included 
not only residents of Africa and Asia 
but also the “swarthy” peoples of Eu- 
rope—“the Spaniards, Italians, 
French, Russians, and Swedes.” 
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Franklin’s inclusion of Swedes among 
non-whites strikes us today as an 
original touch. 

This notion of North America as the 
natural home of white people was re- 
flected in the Naturalization Act of 
1790, one of the first laws passed after 
the ratification of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. In “Common Sense,” Tom Paine 
(misidentified in Painter’s book as a 
Virginian, one of many small mistakes) 
called the new nation an “asylum” for 
all mankind. But the 1790 law limited 
citizenship for foreigners to “white” 
persons. Painter buries mention of 
the Act in a footnote related to late- 
nineteenth-century immigration pol- 
icy. But it was a striking example of 
how, from the outset, the definition of 
American nationhood contained a 
powerful and exclusionary racial com- 
ponent. After the Civil War, those of 
African descent were added to the list 
of persons eligible for naturalization. 
As the Ozowa and Thind cases of the 
1920s showed, the exclusion of Asians 
lasted much longer. 

Of course, as Painter points out, some 
black persons were not slaves and many 
whites were less than free, notably the 
thousands of indentured servants. In- 
dentured servants, however, were not 
slaves. Their terms of unpaid labor were 
limited and their status was not herita- 
ble. Painter’s use of the category “unfree 
laborers” to conflate servants and slaves 
elides this crucial distinction. The first 
national census, of 1790, she notes, di- 
vided the American population into six 
categories: head of household, free white 
males over and under age sixteen, free 
white females, other free persons, and 
slaves. Since they were unfree, Painter 
argues, white indentured servants must 
not have been counted at all. In fact, 
both the Constitution and the Census 
Act explicitly included “those bound to 
service for a term of years” in the “free” 
category. The point is, whatever may 
have been true in the ancient and me- 
dieval worlds, modern New World slav- 
ery rested on a racial distinction. 
No person legally designated as 
white was ever held as a slave in the 
United States. 


espite the enshrining of ra- 
cial difference in national 
law, the thinking of the rev- 
olutionary generation remained sus- 
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pended between environmental and 
genetic explanations for blacks’ al- 
leged inferiority. In the nineteenth 
century, American notions of race 
became ever more “scientific,” as 
writers grounded racial difference in 
nature rather than in history. (Of 
course, as John Stuart Mill once 
asked, “Was there ever any domina- 
tion which did not appear natural to 
those who possessed it?”) The an- 
thropologist Samuel G. Morton mea- 
sured cranial capacities to classify 
and rank the races. Dr. Josiah Nott 
posited that God created blacks and 
whites at different times. Louis Agas- 
siz, a prominent scientist who headed 
Harvard’s Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, embraced the idea of sepa- 
rate creation. Scientific racism, 
Painter shows, led its advocates to 
some strange conclusions. Morton 
determined that the skulls of ancient 
Egyptians were the same as those of 
the “modern white man.” He pro- 
posed that Egyptians depicted in 
paintings with African hair were ac- 
tually wearing wigs. Nott insisted 
that as the product of sexual rela- 
tions between separate species, mu- 
lattoes were infertile, an assertion 
daily contradicted in everyday life in 
the Old South, where Nott lived. 

Painter devotes three full chapters 
to Ralph Waldo Emerson, far more at- 
tention than she gives to any other 
race theorist. She calls him the “phi- 
losopher king of American white race 
theory,” although exactly why remains 
unclear. (Emerson’s name does not 
even appear in the index of The Black 
Image in the White Mind, George M. 
Fredrickson’s classic study of nine- 
teenth-century racial thought.) Paint- 
er points out that Emerson delivered 
popular lectures on the “Genius of 
the Anglo-Saxon Race” and argued 
in English Traits (not one of his more 
widely read books) that racial “stock” 
determines national destiny and that 
American liberty derives from the na- 
tion’s “Saxon” origins. These ideas 
were hardly unique to Emerson. They 
were disseminated in the era’s maga- 
zines and newspapers and in the writ- 
ings of Francis Parkman and George 
Bancroft, whose influential racialized 
narratives of American national de- 
velopment go unmentioned in Paint- 
er’s volume. 


Painter seems to feel that scholars 
have given Emerson an undeserved 
reputation for broad-mindedness by 
emphasizing his musings in private 
journals about the emergence of a 
“new race” in America that would 
combine Europeans, Polynesians, 
and even “the Africans.” But as Peter 
S. Field pointed out in an excellent 
study of Emerson, English Traits rep- 
resents only one facet of Emerson’s 
thought, not the entire corpus. Em- 
erson’s utopianism distinguished him 
from the pessimistic sensibility of 
European race theorists, who feared 
the contamination of Western civili- 
zation by “inferior” races. More to 
the point, Emerson’s racial thinking 
was not frozen in place, as Painter 
seems to suggest. He came to believe 
that by fighting in the Union Army 
during the Civil War, blacks could 
disprove accusations of innate inferi- 
ority. During Reconstruction, Emer- 
son endorsed the Radical Republican 
platform, which rested on equal civil 
and political rights for blacks. 

Painter’s treatment of Emerson 
points indirectly to an absence in 
the book: the voices of those who 
challenged dominant views of race. 
She discusses briefly the black critics 
of racism David Walker and Hosea 
Easton, but ignores Frederick Doug- 
lass, perhaps the era’s most eloquent 
critic of racial inequality in Ameri- 
can life. Indeed, the entire abolition- 
ist movement gets short shrift, which 
is unfortunate, because abolitionists 
articulated an alternative vision of 
American nationality in which per- 
sons of all races enjoyed equality be- 
fore the law and were protected by a 
beneficent national state. 

Painter tends to equate the writ- 
ings of theorists with the views of so- 
ciety at large. This leads her to ne- 
glect examples of whites surmounting 
racist thinking: how, for instance, 
abolitionists’ egalitarian nationalism 
was written into the Constitution 
during Reconstruction. (As George 
William Curtis, the editor of Harper's 
Weekly, declared, a government “for 
white men” had been transformed 
into one “for mankind.”) The Civil 
Rights Act of 1866 made all persons 
born in the United States national 
citizens (overturning the prewar Dred 
Scott decision, which had limited cit- 


izenship to whites) and declared 
them entitled to the same legal rights 
“enjoyed by white citizens,” thereby 
transforming “whiteness” from a 
boundary of exclusion to a standard 
whose benefits were to be extended 
to all. In 1867, Congress gave black 
men in the South the vote. 

Reconstruction established a prec- 
edent for legal equality that would 
be rediscovered in the twentieth 
century to form one pillar of the civil 
rights movement. Yet its failure was 
blamed on black incapacity, which 
bolstered the racialist thinking that 
would reemerge in America in the 
late nineteenth century. Such think- 
ing helped to inspire a global sense 
of fraternity among “Anglo-Saxon” 
nations. Painter does not discuss 
James Bryce, the British writer whose 
widely read book The American Com- 
monwealth convinced many whites 
throughout Europe and its colonies 
that the United States had made a 
terrible mistake in granting African 
Americans (whom he called “chil- 
dren of nature”) the right to vote; his 
work was frequently cited by the 
founders of the Commonwealth of 
Australia in 1901 to justify their 
“white Australia” policy. 

In the early twentieth century, a 
new racial measure came into 
vogue—intelligence quotient, a sin- 
gle number that supposedly measured 
an individual’s innate intellect and 
thereby made possible an aggregate 
ranking of different races’ innate ap- 
titudes. The advent of IQ tests 
strongly affected popular views on 
race. When Robert and Helen Lynd 
conducted research in Muncie, Indi- 
ana, in the 1920s for their famous 
study Middletown, they found that 70 
percent of high school students 
agreed with the statement “The 
white race is the best race on earth.” 

The first serious challenges to ra- 
cial theory emerged in the writings 
of the anthropologists Franz Boas, 
Margaret Mead, and Ruth Benedict, 
who demolished the pseudoscience 
of skull measurements (since these 
changed over time even within “ra- 
cial” groups) and emphasized the role 
of environment and culture in shap- 
ing physical and mental capacities. 
Unfortunately, Painter’s account of 
these writers is too slight to explore 
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how their attack on scientific racism 
formed part of a larger challenge to 
prevailing ideas about gender, sexu- 
ality, and criminality—one that 
would repudiate biological theories 
of group difference and celebrate 
cultural diversity. 

Of course, anthropologists do not 
generally determine public policy. 
The decline of racial thinking had 
more to do with a revulsion toward 
Nazism and the effort of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s administration to empha- 
size group equality and cultural plu- 
ralism as qualities that set the United 
States apart from its foes in World 
War II. The war even led to the in- 
clusion of Chinese in the ranks of 
those eligible for naturalized citizen- 
ship, although the annual quota of 
105 did not exactly invite large-scale 
immigration from Asia. The wartime 
celebration of racial equality, to be 
sure, had its limits. Jim Crow re- 
mained intact. The contradictions 
within wartime ideas about race were 
reflected in the peculiarly named 
Caucasian Race—Equal Privileges 
resolution adopted by the Texas leg- 
islature in 1943, which stated that all 
Caucasians were entitled to equal ac- 
cess to public facilities. The resolu- 
tion was meant to appease the gov- 
ernment of Mexico, which had 
threatened to cut off the supply of 
migrant labor because of discrimina- 
tion in Texas. (Mexicans were his- 
torically considered white in the 
state.) Clearly, “equal privileges” did 
not apply to African Americans. 

Painter hurtles through the post- 
war years, in which “whiteness,” if 
rates of intermarriage are any indica- 
tion, has been expanding to include 
Hispanics and Asians. Thanks to 
American society’s growing racial 
heterogeneity and the victories of 
the civil rights revolution, race has 
been discredited as a category of sci- 
entific or political hierarchy. “Being 
white these days is not what it used 
to be,” Painter concludes. She fails, 
however, to discuss the resurgence 
during the past two decades of ex- 
plicitly racist science—the work of 
Arthur R. Jensen, William Shockley, 
and Charles Murray, all of whom 
employ dubious metrics of IQ to ar 
gue for innate racial superiority and 
inferiority. Murray’s The Bell Curve 
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was a national bestseller in the 
1990s. These writers offer an updated 
version of nineteenth-century Social 
Darwinism: Inequality in status rests 
on differences in capacity, and it 
would be disastrous to try to uplift 
those at the bottom of society or re- 
duce the privileges of those at the 
top. Oddly, genetic inferiority is not 
necessary to reach this conclusion; 
the same argument could be made if 
differences in IQ were wholly deter 
mined by environment. But linking 
inequality to race makes it appear 
more “scientific.” 

We have not yet arrived at the 
postracial nirvana some heralded 
with Barack Obama’s election. Not 
when unemployment remains nearly 
twice as high among blacks as 
among whites, and when non-whites 
are disproportionately represented 
among the victims of subprime- 
mortgage fraud and housing foreclo- 
sures. Fascination with racial ances- 
try, moreover, persists, as evidenced 
by the recent popularity of DNA 
testing. With motivations ranging 
from mere curiosity to psychological 
fulfillment, from affirmative action 
to Indian casino profits, more than 
half a million Americans have pur- 
chased “genetic ancestry tests.” 
Since each person on earth shares 
about 99 percent of the genetic ma- 
terial of every other person (and a 
considerable amount with chimpan- 
zees), and variations within putative 
races are greater than those between 
them, the results of these tests are 
not as definitive as the precision of 
the data appears to suggest. On Faces 
of America, a DNA-themed geneal- 
ogy program on public television, 
the actress Eva Longoria was de- 
clared to be 70 percent European, 
27 percent Asian, and 3 percent Af- 
rican. This does not actually tell us 
much, as each of these continents is 
home to all sorts of diverse peoples. 
And the three categories, while 
seemingly geographic in nature, are 
eerily reminiscent of the old divi- 
sion of mankind into Caucasians, 
Mongoloids, and Negroids. Despite 
all the changes of the past half cen- 
tury, and despite Painter’s attempt 
to demolish—or transcend—the 
category, Americans still seem to 
find race a necessary convention. m 
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T. bar pattern in this puzzle has four-way 


symmetry, that is, the pattern of heavy bars re- 
mains the same no matter which side is up. 
Therefore, the clues have been grouped into 
foursomes, each group comprising the four 
entries sharing symmetrical placement. But 
within each foursome the clues are listed in 
random order; the solver must place them cor- 
rectly in the diagram. 

Clued answers include three proper nouns. 
As always, mental repunctuation of a clue is the 
key to its solution. The solution to last month’s 
puzzle appears on page 47. 


CLUES 

1A, 33A, 9D, 15D (8) 

One driving matters apart—inner energy needed 
Resisted rejoining newspaperwoman 

Starts going out, beginning in social clubs 
Agent in the food industry, work ethic nil 


7A, 32A, 1D, 28D (4) 

Processing unit, starting by telephone 
Omits eliminating the fourth place runners 
An Olympian had her lead off 


At start of regatta, one of its athletes makes a noise out of pride 


10A, 31A, 8D, 26D (4) 

Sounds like a dick in school 

Smack heavily a no-good Athenian? 
Make pottery noisily 

Simba’s wife, Lana Turner? 


11A, 30A, 2D, 20D (7) 

Shows requiring several rewrites 

Expensive talent—at heart, that’s as high as the church goes 
Adjustable fare on a circuit—it might come with a cap 

I duel on ground that’s not slick 


12A, 29A, 13D, 16D (6) 
A perfect score in school? It’s repugnant 
Upright? Too retro to move permanently 


New raw material fills up strip 
A general evacuated country—and House of Representatives? 


14A, 25A, 3D, 7D (12) 

It helps those anxious to reroute antique RR carrying the 
Queen to her friends 

Farther behind, in the main? Yet time for added comment 

Basic fruit on salad forks 

Buries money inside crossroads 


15A, 24A, 6D, 23D (5) 

Eyesores for sure, on First Street 

Under any circumstances, now brown cow shows this! 
Talks unclearly but connects musically 

Sasquatch’s content to live on unoccupied land 


18A, 22A, 4D, 27D (4) 

Registrar, losing point initially, really is an ass 

Banks on TV bringing back beautiful work around the year 
Weaver, Britain’s head spy supervisor in fiction 

One evening class 


19A, 21A, 5D, 17D (8) 

Undeveloped in small measure, by love consumed 
Food processing element can spare being cleaned up 
Takes out more pennies than needed? 

Congress put up with leaders of left a number of times 


Contest Rules: Send completed diagram with name and address to “Foursomes,” Harper's Magazine, 666 Broadway, New York, NY. 
10012. If you already subscribe to Harper’s, please include a copy of your latest mailing label. Entries must be received by September 13. 
Senders of the first three correct solutions opened at random will receive one-year subscriptions to Harper's Magazine (limit one winner per 
household per year). Winners’ names will be printed in the November issue. Winners of the July puzzle, “Split Personalities,” are Ryan Dowdy, 


Blacksburg, Va., Dick Lewis, Kent, Ohio, and Barbara R. Zonis, West Orange, N.J. 
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FINDINGS 


I was found that Russians are more brooding than 
Americans, that air pollution may be causing Kore- 
ans to kill themselves, and that residual aquatic Pro- 
zac was encouraging shrimp to risk their lives by 
seeking light instead of darkness. People who fail at 
hanging themselves are six times more likely to suc- 
ceed in future suicide attempts than are people who 
fail at poisoning themselves. Israeli researchers de- 
veloped software that evaluates the depression of 
bloggers. Canadian psychologists found that adoles- 
cent sex offenders are typified less by poor social 
skills than by sexual attraction to prepubescent chil- 
dren. Venetian blinds continued to strangle toddlers. 
Archaeologists rediscovered a trove of dead babies 
from a Roman brothel in Buckinghamshire. Psychol- 
ogists warned against drawing universal conclusions 
on the basis of research conducted in Western, Edu- 
cated, Industrialized, Rich, and Democratic, or 
“WEIRD,” countries. Accents make foreigners sound 
less truthful. 


Grilles were observed to play tag. Biologists said 
that gorilla taggers acquire some form of “advantage” 
by hitting competitors, and then preserve that ad- 
vantage by running away, but it was not clear wheth- 
er gorillas could be deemed conscious of the rules. 
Chimpanzees conducting border patrols kill the in- 
fants and seize the territory of other chimpanzee 
groups. Zoologists described two new species of pan- 
cake batfish living in the Gulf of Mexico. Cetologists 


found that female humpback whales seek out their 
girlfriends summer after summer. The death of as 
many as 500 million trees in the Amazon in 2005 
was blamed on a single storm, and the recent death 
of as many as 500 penguins who washed ashore in 
Brazil remained unexplained. “What worries us,” said 
one Brazilian scientist, “is the absurdly high number 
of penguins.” 


The world’s snake population and the empathy of 
college students were found to have dropped precipi- 
tously in the past decade. A scientist named a newly 
discovered species of dinosaur with an elaborately 
frilled, heart-shaped cranial crest Mojoceratops. Fe- 
male Adélie penguins choose as their mates the fat- 
test males, who make the fittest fathers and whose fat- 
ness can be assessed by the timbre of their mating 
calls. Brighter plumage destroys the muscles of male 
American goldfinches, even as it makes them more 
attractive. The mustaches of male Mexican molly fish 
were found to attract females. “Males will touch the 
females’ genital region with their mouth prior to mat- 
ing,” explained Ingo Schlupp, a mustachioed ichthy- 
ologist. Canadian researchers announced that the 
poor immune response in the eyes of freshwater fish 
makes the eyes attractive to parasites. “Canada,” said 
a researcher, “probably has the best-studied freshwater 
fish parasites in the world.” Stickleback fish readily ac- 
cept robotic impostors as their new leaders. Dick 
Cheney’s heart had ceased to produce a pulse. n 
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